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ap We have taken an opportunity, this week, dis- 
pose of much statistical and miscellaneous mattery Which 
we think is useful and will be pleasing to our ears 
Among them is a valuable stateme om the treasury 
department. . 


rm 
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A person who plead in England, some time ago, 
the benefit of an ancient law, (since repealed), in a peen- 
liar emergency, and who is now supposed to be in the 
United States under a fictitious name, may receive a let- 
ter from his mother, in such manner as he shall adopt tor 
‘eoncealing his person, on an ?néelli gible application, (post- 
age being paid), to H. Nivézs, editor of the Register. 

[Having inserted the preceding notice in one of the 
Baltimore daily papers, we shall satisfy the enquiries 
which it has caused by saying, that, by a late arrival from 
Liverpool we have received a letter for ‘‘Abraham 
Thornton,” who was charged with rape and murer on 
the person of a beautiful young woman named Mary 
Ashford—and avoided tie penalty of the law by pleading, 
the benefit of an old statute, (not supposed to be m exis- 
tenee), to prove his innocence, in the absence of positive 
testimony, by “wager and batile”’ with the nerrest kin of 
the deceased; and no one appearing to contend with him, 
he was discharged. ‘The letter is said to be from his old 
and afflicted mother, and will be delivered on a suitable 
application, without wishing or attempting to identify the 
unfortunate, and, as we hope, repentant individual, if guil- 
ty of the offences charged upon him, or in publishing the 





into all parts of the state, doing business with Baltimore. 
We would much rather pay high prices.for wheat, corn; 
tobacco, &c. than low ones, when the demand abroad will 
admit of then, content to meet the advanced cost of our 
own, support in the increased business and cireulation of 
money which such prices cause. The very draymen m | 
our streets understand this. It is the ability to pay, and 
not the amount paid, that establishes the value of an arti- 
ele to the consumer. ‘There is just as much labor ex- 
pended and land oceupied, by growing 1,000 bushels of 
wheat when it will fetch only one dollar per bushel as 
when it sells fortwo; but, in the latter case, the farmer 
akes as clearly as if he had found the money ready 
coined, 1,000 dollars more than in the other: consequent- 
ly, he can afford to expend more and will expend more 
for articles of luxury, comfort or necessity, which we 
make or have to dispose of, by doin: which we get our 
living also. It is thus in every business and in relation 
to all the affairs of individuals; and it may be oor 
said to be impossible that a great city, loeated like B 
more, can prosper without benefiting all manner of per-« 
sons interested in her as a market, whether resident in 
Maryland or in any of the neighboring or western states: 
and the people of Baltimore rejoice in the prosperity of 
all these. ‘There is a perfect community of interests be~ 
tween us all—there cannot be a rivalry; yet individuala 
of Maryland, cherishing prejudices origmating in they 
know not what, and without taking the trouble to enquire 
into the reasonableness of them, often treat us as though 





names under which we are informed that he has pessed. 


We give him our pledge to this effect, that the “act of! tion because of the excess and amount of taxes “ap 
humanity” enjoined in behalf of his mother, may be; by us. 


accomplished. 

“TOWN AND COUNTRY”’—MARYLAND. Though eve- 
ry now and then, we meet with a show of hostility which 
is irreconcilable with any rightful or reasonable principle 
of action, we have the pleasure to believe that the people 
of Maryland are considerably softened in tleir prejudice 
against the ¢.ty of Baltimore, and that the time Is ap- 
proaching when it will be really felt that we, also, have 
an interest in all that concerns the state itself! Some 
have appeared as if disposed to regard us as foreigners, 
or to esteem us chiefiy for the amount of the taxes that 
we pay into the treasury, at least one-fourth of all its re- 
eeipts being derived from us! There is often a strange 
and unaccountable jealousy, in persons resident in the 
country against those whose habitation is in large towns, 
though, without such towns, they would be without a mar- 
ket for their products, and their lands, and all that they 
possess, would decline from twenty to fifty per cent. or 
more, in value, according to their location and pecutiar 
properties. We do not pretend to be wiser or better 
peoplethan our fellow citizens in the country; on the 
contrary, we believe that the free white agriculturalists, 
as bodies of men, are possessed of more virtuous princi- 
ples and are more attentive to moral and religious du- 
ties, than the people of cities; but they have a less ha- 
bit than us of examining into the relations which bind so- 
ciety together, and of ascertaining how far dependent the 


different classes are upon one another, for thousands of 


accommodations and comforts. The consumption of the 
people of Baltimore, of bread, meat and other articles, is 
of greater value than the whole surplus products of all 
the rest of the citizens of Maryland—if this market were 
destroved and no other of a like nature established, the 
surplus would be worthless—and all cannot be employed 
as producers of these things. We of the city very well 


know that the prosperity of the farmers is our prosperity— 


and it is not less the fact, that the oe of population, 
manufactures, conrmerce and we 


ourselves. 


we were aliens, or merely regard us as worthy of protec 


But this, perhaps, is one of the causes why this 
injustice is rendered—why these outeries against Balti- 
‘more have been raised: we have about a fourth part of 
the whole free population of the state, we pay one fourth, 
or more, of all the taxes and dues paid into the state trea- 
sury, and we have a fortieth part of the power of legisla- 
tion!—and with some, no doubt, it is the consciousness 
of the wrongs which we suffer that induces them further 
to wrong us! Such is, too often, the perversity of human 
nature, false pride, or mortified ambition, that the com- 
raission or sufference of one injury, seems to require the 
commission or sufference of others; and, indeed, man 

will not be on good terms with those whom they have 
wronged, least it may be taken for an admission of wrong! 
We hope, however, for better things—and that the peo- 
ple of Baltimore will yet be fully regarded as of the peo- 


h in Baltimore, con- 
tributes as well to benefit our friends in the country as 
The demand for commodities is increas- 


ple of Maryland, entitled to the same rights, enjoying the 
same bnmunities, and bearing an equal proportion of the 
public burthens and having equality in politieal power. 
We have been led to these remarks by certain 


ble meeting of the farmers of Talbot county. Some 
years ago, the mayor and city council of Baltimore passed 
an ordinance to regulate the sale of corn, oats, rye, Ke. 
by weight. It had been neglected and was disused—but the 
new mayor, finding it among those laws which he had 
pledged himselt to observe, revived it. This proceeding 
caused a considerable sensation among the farmers—they 
objected to the ordinance, and,as soon as their feeling upon 
it was ascertained, it was repealed by an almost unanimous 
vote. The following is an extract from the preamble to 
certain resolutions aappted at the meeting above referred 
to, and breathes a spirit which we hope will extend into 
every part of Maryland. Baltimore has no interest op- 
posed to that of the farmers—and, while we may suppose 
that they would have profitted, more than ourselves, 
a preservation and enforcement of the ordinance, we or 
mit their right to think for themselves, and are pleased 
rnd the repeal of the law, because the repeal pleases 
t 

**The farmers have learned with t pleasure, that 
both branches of the city council of Baltimore, did on 





ed, the prices advanced, and profits gained are dused 
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the 26th day of January Inst, repeal their ordifangc re- 


ings had on the 20th of February last, at a very respeota- 
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quiring all corn, oats; rye, ke. to be sold by fixed weights, 
and hope that the regulation of the internal commerce of 
Maryland, in these great staple products, is nol rin 
danger of being intermeddled with by a cl'tered eorpo- 
ration. 
“The farmers of Talbot r the repeal of this ordi- 
nance by the ¢ity councils of Baltimore, as evidence of 
better consideration and juster sentiments than those 
which dictated the measure on which they were about so 
seriously to see og tk yen congratulate them on this 
wise reversal of a -— stave of things—they meet it with 
ation. 


their heartiest 

“Whilst ee Leroers of Talbot (and they believe they 
Speak the sentiments of their brethren in Maryland) are 
resolutely determined that the rights and imterests of 
their professsion shall not be injuriously intermeddled 
with, or improperly abridged, by any powers whatsoever 
within the state—yet they desire that this sentiment 
should not be tonskléred as a mark of hostility against any 
ene, and partieulasly against the city of Baltimore. 

“The farmers hope they have too much wisdom and 
too much justice to be moved by any other sentiments 
than those of the beet feclings and heartiest good wishes 
towards the city of Baltimore, the grand and flourishing 
commercial mart within the state, the growing issues 
from which, as from a great state exchequer, mark the 
rise aud progress Of the gencral prosperity. “They know 
that the interest of Baltimore and the interest of the 
farmers isa common interest, and they mean to preserve 
it so.—From this reflection, and from a gencrous senti- 
ment of philanthropy, they wish invariable health to the 
city of Baltimore—they wish her the best ncrease in po- 
pulation, wealth, trade, arts, science, and in every thing 
that can tend to promote her comforts, her fame, her 
magnificence and splendor.—The farmers of ‘Talbot, 
though bound down to the unostentatious pursuit of their 
sequestered and peaceful toils, are by no means destitute 
of high sentiments of state pride and state aggrandize- 
ment—They know how to appreciate the great advantage 
ot alarge and growing commercial city within the bosom 
of their territory—They will cherish and promote it— 
and whilst they will administer to its interest, they will 
maintain thew own.” 

Britisn prorectiv® systé™. From an able article 
in the “Westminster Review,” noticed in the ‘London 
Courier,” we gather some interesting facts regarding the 
timber trade of Great Britain. 

That.the British people are compelled to pay the ertra 
sum of a million a year, for timber, because of the duties 
levied upon that which is brought from the Baltic, that 
the colonial trade may be protected: and, yet the Bal- 
tie timber is so much preferred, that the colonial is no 
longer employed in the reyal dock yard! Thus the peo- 

le ave compelled to pay five millions of dollars a year, 

y way of bounty ou the colonial product, which the go- 
veryunent itseli deems unfitted for its own usos, andfejects:! 
The same strange operation, we believe, takes place in 
respect to copper. So severely is the use of foreign cop- 
per prohibited, that the owner of an American ship, it 
wishimg to have her newly coppered at Liverpool, can- 
not give her old copper in part payment for new, unless 
able to prove it to have been of British manufacture— 
and yet South American copper is so much better that it 
is only, or chicfiy, used in the royal dock yards. There 
is another tem m the British protective system that just 
occurs and may here be mentioned—to protect the sagar 
planters in the West India colonies, an ewtra duty is levi- 
ed upon that produced in the East India colonies, which 
raises the general price of the article to British consum- 
ers in the sum of six millions of dollars a year. 

These things are worthy of the attention of the people 
of the United States, for the lesson which they adordto 
wit, that Great Britain, while she forees her goods into 
the consumption of every people who will permit the 
use of them, will not receive of any thor products in pay- 
ment for such goods, when within berselt she ean supply 
herself with like products, though of inferior qualitics— 
so much 6o as to be rejected in her own pudlic establish- 
ments. Nay, she goes further—and protects the costly 
labor of slaves in the West Indies against the cheap labor 
off ree persons in the East Indes, because of some cer- 
tain superior advantages thought to be derived from the 


— 


trade of the former over the latter. At the present ume 
Great Britain receives from -us nothing, or what is as 
nothing, of the products of labor in the states north of the 
Potomac and Ohio, nothing of those south of that river 
but cotton, tobaeco and a Jittle rice; and would reject 
those just as she rejects wheat and flour, if it were possi- 
ble to obtain supphes from her own dominions. And itis 
obable that, from the late acquisitions of territory in India, 
fitted to produce and producing cotton of a superior qua- 
lity, we shall soon lose a chief part of that market which 
she now, of necessity, allows for that article: Our fellow 
cin nmediately interested in this prospect, should 
seriously €Onsider these facts, ‘They are of little eompa- 
rative interest to of us who are loeated north of the 
Potomac; for saa productions, as above stated, are 
already exclyded from British (home) consumption, 
The timber trade. with Canada, &e. however employs 
three hundred large British ships, and herein is one great 
cause for the protection afforded. ‘The efficiency ot the 
“wooden walls of Old England” depend on the extent 
of her commercial marine; and to keep-up the prosperity 
of that, is the real reason why British ministers have re- 
fused to enter into any permanent and reciproeal regula- 
tions with us in regard to the West India trade. We na- 
Vigate cheaper than the British do. This is the whole 
secret of the matter, however ft may have been disguised 
by sophists, as is clearly shewn. by late British publica- 
tions and proceedings. ‘I'heir navigation cannot stand a 
fair eompctitidn with our’s, and hence the resolution to 
bolster it in every way that is possible. 


v . 





“A SNUG MANUFACTURING VILLAGE.” The following 
letter is one out of many such that we reecive, and is 
given in extenso, asa sample of what is going on. If 
these things make no impression on the grain and wool 
growers ot the middle and western states, and the eotton 
planters of the south, they “will not believe though one 
arose from the dead.” 

Walden, Orange county, WN. ¥. May 8, 1827. 

Zo H. Niles. —{ After a litde matter of business]. “Tf 
reside, sir, in one of your ‘‘snug manulacturing villages,” 
situated in a valuable agricultural district. ‘lhe site of 
the village, five years come 10th June, was a common 


farm, worth not excecding forty dollars per acre, with 


three old buildings, im ruins. We have now one flannel 
factory, a cotton factory, a sattinet faetory, a large flour 
mill, and about one hundred buildings, a large proportion 
of whieh arc dwelling-houses, compact, well finished and 
painted, and a population of more than five hundred 
suuls, Lands, by the acre, have been sold for three hune 
dred and thirty-three dollars, and, by the lot, for 1,200. 
We have three stores, (two more going up), several me- 
chanics shops, and two iarge public houses, a post office, 
medical store, Xe. &c. We manufacture more than 
10,000 pounds of wool, and 350 bales of cotton per an- 
num, 

‘rom three respcetable stores, the above population 
draw their subsistence, ‘These stores purchase trom the 
surrounding farmers, animal and vegetable tood, tucl and 
raw materials, and pay in cash, im eloths and groceries, 
At the close of every quarter, each hand employed res 
ecives the balance of his account, in cash, which, (with 
eash payments from the stores and for raw materials) 
furnishes a very convenient circulating medium about us, 
The good effects of this operation, are too numerous te 
mention. The farmer feels them, in a ready market for 
his produce, and in the rise of lis lands; and many a poor 
industrious man is thereby preserved from prison, and 
his family from distress. 

“Ithas become quite fashionable, in this part ofthe coun- 
try, to seek the comfort and well-being of the people em- 
ploved in manufacturing cstablishments; and, as mueh 
has been said on the degrading tendency of our business, 
you will permit me to say, that we have a “hbrary asso- 
ciation for the encouragement of agriculture, arts and 
social intercourse,”? with 800 volumes of the best authors, 
in which the farmers of the country participate; we have 
a sunday school, which promises, this season, to nurmber 
iu¥ children, with a library attached, of 150 volumes, 
adapted to the eapacity of youth; we have an ‘‘Auxiliary 
Tract Society” waieh furnishes as many select tracts ascan 
be read to advantage; we have 4 respectable church to be 





finished-off this month, a lange district schooi, and funds 
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vided for a commodious building for a séminary—and 
a very fair proportion of tewspapers and periodica pub- 
fications are received at and distributed from, tie post 
office. A vigilant police is képt up*—industry, order ahd 
subordination are here inculcated, and the result of all 
this isa rapid improvement in niorals, mahners and pers 
sonal appearance. Sir, a well regulated mauufacturitig 
éstablishment in this country is & feal boarding schol for 
young women, between the ages of 12 and 20, taken 4s 
they are from the poor and less productive class, and from 
solitary kitchen service; atid, since the introduction of 
power looms, they ¢oripose 4 large proportion of the per- 
eons employed. 7 
‘As this concern \s formed ot the Wew England plan— 
asthe capital invested is drawn from merchants and men 
of wealth in the city of New York, entrusted to practical 
men of busitiess and skill in the country—and as this state* 
nient represents that of most other cohcerns of the kind, 
Mr. Cambreléng may claim it as representing ore of his 
«New England commercial! maiufacturitig establish- 
wients,” in which hé saw, in his place, tle ruin of his 
country. But this [ will leave for you and that fentleman 
to decide.* When I sat down, it was not my intention 
to trouble vou with more than four lines—my zeal in the 
cause must excuse me. I have stated fucts, from which, 
it you can make out a paragraph for your Register, 1 
shall be satisfied, ‘The subject is inexhaustible.” 


> + ee - - —---- - 





Tue 1xntTerton. A gentleman in New York, located 
about $0 miles south of Rochester, on remitting his subs 
scription, says—‘‘there is s¢arcely un article of produce 
that will not bring us into debt tor transportation to mar 
ket. We want one at home, and this can only be gained 
by encouraging manufactures among us. We have the 
finest country in the world (in this latitude) for sheep, 
and feel much regret at the loss of the wool-bill, not 
to say indignant. We can never be prosperous with all 
our industry, so long as we are forced to buy of those 
who will not buy of us. There is but a gloomy prospect 
kefore us. Our country was rapidly settling and improv- 
ing while even one arti¢le, that of ashes, paid the manus 


‘freturers and transportation; but now we are cut off from 


that. The only consolation we have is, that a sound and 
enlightened poliey will yet prevail over prejudice, pas- 
sion and political intrigue.” ‘The preceding remarks 
will just as well apply to all parts of the mterior of our 
country, wherein there are no manufacturing establish- 
yaents. 
Steen 

Procress oF eoon PrinciptEes, A gentleman in 
Kentucky, forwarding payment for his own subscription, 
says—‘My father-in-law and uncle have been receiving 
the Register since the first establishment of it, and 
have occasionally been reading it. J] was opposed to 
your doctrines on the subject of the tariff—believing 
that you were disposed to increase it So as to amount 
toa prohibition. I, to be sure, was in tavor of what 
is called now the ‘judicious tariff; but seeing the 
effects of the tariff upon our cotton manufactures, its 
pronpeany andits success in giving us a much cheaper 
and better article than the India muslins, and also its be- 
refit to the nation by the amount exported, has shaken 
my faith—and I have been brought, by reading your re- 
marks on agriculture,toa stand; and | vow frankly con- 
fess [ am ‘almost persuaded” that you are correct as to 
the protection of the manufacture of woollen goods. 
But it is still my opinion that the proposed increase of 
duties tpon woollen goods was rather sudden, if it is right 
to inerease them to the amount proposed. Would it 
not be better to rise step by step, rather than leap the 
whole distance at once? I think thatthe nation has been 
deceived as to the amount of the proceeds of cur soil 
thatis received in return by the English im exchange for 
goods. Muny farmers and others think that Great Bri- 


= 





*I feel it easy to “decide” this matter with Mr. Cam- 
breleng—hecause my opinion is, that the simple statement 
of my friend at Walden is worth mote than all the speeches 
that he ever delivered in congress, as to the polisy which 
our country ought to pursue! inasmuch as practical expe- 
rience is better than untutored speculation. Villages hike 


Matias are every where a blessing, and to all the country 





a 


- ~ 


{tain receives 1 supplies 6f bur flour, pork, &e. whith 


is not the fact. 1 doassure yott, upon those subjects T had 
never taken thé pain’ to inform myself, and I find sueh 
facts and cluvidations lait déwn in the Register, that, 
is my opinion, yout doetiines or opihions must, to a great 
exteut, m the end, fom necéssity, previil.”’ 

ati 


Broom conn, The Norfliampton, Mast. Gazette, 
speaking of **Broom corn,” says—Althotigh the price of 
this artiele has been Very low Inte the lst ¢¥op, thosé 
who éultivate it aré not disGouraged, but will, We ulidet= 
stand, plant about the same quantity of land as last yeuty 
Broom torn would probable become an article, of coms 
merce, to some extent, if Great Britain TR net exeliude 
it from her dominions. She canst raise a pousil of it, 
but should it be imported from the United States, ft 
would interfere with the business of het brush and twig 
broom makérs. Itis stated that one noblemaia has ets 
tates from whieh the sule of btooths made of birch twits 
amounts te 57,000 dollars a year. 

[We believe that ib was lord Erksine who extried on 
sucha sweeping tratle! and, tor the protection of it, Great 
Britain Will not receive our brooms. } 

Eavat taws! A broad cloth power-loom has been 
exported from New York to Liverpool, and we do tiet 
object to it. But the export of like machmery from Livers 
pool to New York, would subject persons in England te 
transportation of other severe punisiiment. England i8 
quite willing to obtain, but loath to grant, aiid perfee 
understands the difference between mine and thine! 

Sectmmeetintad 

Tux Ametica® pincer sociery, has just held its ans 
nual session in New York—gov. Clinton presided; lets 
ters trom several of the vice-presitiénts were received, 
among them one from the pi‘esident of the United States, 
excusing their non-attendaitce; 

It appears that the whole ieecipts of the sotivty fer 
the year ending 1st inst. amounted to $64,764 13, whish 
is $11,774 19 more than in the prevetling yeat, Of the 
whole sum, $35,566 29 were fox bibles and testimente 
sold, the rest donations, subseriptions, &e; The whole 
expenditures durmg the year amounted to $66,522 §3,<= 
‘Lhe debt of the society’s iouse has’ been paid off, 
donations for that special purpose, aud the establishioetit 
now has au unincumbered property worth $25,000,== 
Within the past year there have beeii printed at the ges 
ciety’s establishinent, or are now itt press, 45,500 bibles 
and 35,700 testaments. There hed hens puretiased 17% 
German and Dutch bibles, and 313 German testamenta 
‘Votal 76,734, which added to 592,902 before reported, 
make a grand total of siz hundred and nine thousand 
six hitndred and thirty sia, printed or purchased. 

The society is ina very prosperous state—most of the 
sects of christians appear to have been represented in the 
meeting. 

— 


Ivurorants, in great tumbers, are arriving in th 
United States, from Great Hritain, Nearly 1600 by 
ed New York in four days last week, si many more 
were expected in the next vessels. Some of tiem aré 
said to be among the most efficient workmen in their su 
veral branches of business, Oi population and wealth 
will increase as our manufactures are enecurageds We 
wish that our country may always be an ‘asylum fot the 
Oppressed of all nations.” All that we ask of inumis 
grants in return, is a deeent and orderly deporttiient, 
tree from a’swmed superiority, atid respeet for the law s4 
treely admitting also, that lakes Supenor antl Hurey 
are about as large as the pools in Cumberland, and that 
the course of the Mississippi, or rather Missouri, is 
quite as long as eventhat of the Thames. 

The latest accounts from Greenock, inform ts that 
several vessels, loaded with passengers and their 
gage, were about to leave that port for New York«ens 
tire families, persons of all ages, We wish tham a 
pleasant voyage, and bid them welcome, under the sims 
ple requisitions just above preferred. 

toe 


Conttvation oF SUgAn, Prom the Lafourche Game 
éite. ‘Upwards of fifty thotsand dollars pe of woad 





lands ot the Bayous Caillou, Black, &c, in the vicinity ef 


the La Fourie, ‘have been pirehiveed Uuting. the pact 
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week, by planters in the neighborhood of Natchez, for 
the purpose of being employed in the’cultivation of sugar 
cane; and large quantities in addition are expected to be 
taken up shortly, tor the same purpose. Scarcely a week 
now elapses that does not witness the arriyal in our vil- 
lage of persons from other parts of the country, on their 
way intothe interior, to examine the country, with the 
view of purchasing and settling therem. Immense tracts 
of the Binest sugar lands in the state exist upon the 
bayous we have mentioned together with the ‘Terre 
Bonne, Beuf, Blue, &c, (heretofore almost unknown 
beyond their imurediate neighborhood), which promise 
speedily to be brought into cultivation by men of enter- 

rise and capital, from the cotton growing parts of this and 
dhe neighboring states.” 

{The intelligence contained in this Little graph, is 
more portentous of evil to the revenue of the United 
States than was the wool dill am | before congress!—but 
we do not suppoge that any specches will be made in the 
mext congress about it. Louisiana, thus benefitted by 
the tariff, will, support the ‘American system.” If not, 
she cannot eomplain ifthe duty on sugar shall be reduced; 
and, indeed, it is very high. “Whatsoever ye would 
that others should do unto you, do ye also to them—this 
ig the law and the prophets.’’] 

Wie. The editor of the Village Record, (of West- 
chester, Pa.), says ‘‘we were presented last week with a 
decanter of wine, made by Mr. L J. Bennett, from a sin- 
gle vine, very large and productiye; he made about 40 

allons, It is very pleasant, and is pronounced by good 
judges, to require only proper age to be excellent. Why 
should we import wine from Europe, when we can make 
better at half price at home?” 

Bank nosneny. The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette 
states that a person employed as a runner in the United 
States bank, was detected last week in defrauding that 
stitution to the amount of two thousand dollars. His 
measures were taken so badly that the money was in two 
one thousand dollar notes of Mr. Girard’s issuing ‘These 
he had passed, but were soon discovered at the counter of 
ene of the city banks, where they were brought to be 
changed or deposited by persons who had received them 
without suspicion of the manner in which they had been 
obtained. The account given by the defaulter, of his 
menner of obtaining the money, was that he found it upon 
the floor of the banking hall. ‘The unhappy man is now im 

rison, to await tus trial. The crime of defrauding the 
United States bank is felony by a special statute. 





Tue Eaore Bank or New Haven. The agents of 
this bank have made a report of its condition. Lt appears 
that almost all the debts which grew out of the ordinary, 
or honest business of the bank, have been already paid, 
but that one million anda haif of dollars ave yet out- 
standing. ‘The agents further state, that they have ‘‘rea- 
son to believe that a great amount of property belonging 
to the debtors, has been secreted or withdrawn from the 
jorisdiction of the state; but as some of the principal 
debtors are now c¢ontined in the state, they are not 
without expectation that further collections, by compro- 
mise or atherwise, will be made. Under these circum- 
stances, very little, as yet, has been collected, to consti- 
ture a fund for a dividend among the creditors of the bank. 
‘he agentshave not deemed it advisable to avail thein- 
selves of the provisions of the act of 1826, which author- 
izes the ‘superior court to limit the time of exhibiting 
claims,’ and to declare a dividend thereon, believing that 
the taterests of thé creditors would be thereby promot- 
ed. sees Lae 

~ Really, really, a few did business on a grand scale 
aftik Baoke bank of New Haven! The ate af all the 
property appropriated to themselves by the rogues con- 
fined in all our pénitentiaries and jails, is, no doubt, short 
of these manageinente! 


ww 





Computation or TIME. ‘Che New York commission- 
ers.in their Jate report to the Legistatatey on the subject 
of the laws which they were appoite to nevise, say that 
the existing statutes of thet state contain, no Hovisjons 
m regard to the eomputation of time, | The. a ention of | 
the uew stv¥é rests onlY On popular usage in N. York, as 





the aet of parliament which introduced the Gregorian ca- 
lender, was included among the statutes which were re- 
pealed by the state in 1788, aud its-deficiency was never 
supplied by the legislature. The alteration of the calen- 
dar, or new style, as it is called, was introduced by pope 
Gregory 13th, in 1582, and was adopted immediately by 
Spain, Portugal and part of Italy, and in France. In 
Germany, it was adopted by the Catholic states in 1583, 
but notby the Protestants unti] 1700, when Denmark like- 
wise adopted it. Sweden adopted it in 1753. England 
provided by statute, passed 1750, that the new style 
should commence from the last dav of December, 1751, 
and each year aflerwards to begin on the first of January, 
that the old months should be continued till the second 
day of September, 1752, as they had been, and **that the 
natural day next immediately after the said second day, 
should be deemed the fourteenth day of September, then 
omitting the eleven intermediate nominal days, but this 
was not to affect private rights or the ages of persons.” 
Russia is the only country in Europe which retains the 
old mode of computing time. 


A voics From TuEsouTé. The Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road, In all direetions the public attention is called 
to this great projcet—the following we copy from the 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, Patriot of April 21. The editor 
say s— 

The establishment of this rail road must inevitably 
make Baltimore, at no distant period, the greatest com- 
mercial cy in the United States. The Western coun- 
try generally, is deeply concerned in this project; as by 
its accomplishment, a new, and convenient market Is 
opened to the West for its valuable agricultural products. 
The expectations of the city of Baltimore do not seem to 
extend farther than the acquisition of the trade of that 
portion of the United States which lies contiguous to the 
Vhio river, but it appears to us entirely reasonable to 
conjecture that she will obtain a large portion of the trade 
of ‘Tennessee and Alabama. For the planters of these 
states will then be enabled totransport their cotton to the 
city of Baltimore at less expense, and at greatly inferior 
risk than that which attends shipments to New Orleans: 
and we shall! be delivered from those baneful effects which 
have been hitherto experienced from a complete monopo- 
ly of our trade by the Louisiana market. Our planters 
may rationally expect to reccive in Baltimore, from a 
cent, to a cent and a half per pound, more for their cotton 
than they will be able to get at New Orleans. 


But the Baltimore market will not alone be opened te 
us. By means of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
we shail be furnished with facilitics for carrying our cot- 
ton to Philadelphia; there we shall have casy access to 
New York by the Delaware and Hudson canal, and thence 
to the eastern manufaciories.* It should not be forgotten 
either, that this important trade will be carried on entire- 
ly through domestic channels. ‘The terrifying dangers of 
the ocean, and the hazards to which this important branch 
of commerce has been hitherto exposed in time of war, 
will be all avoided; and the western and southern coun- 
try will be bound by the firm ligament of community of 
interest, to the northern and eastern. 


We fecl additional interest in the construction of this 
rail road, as « part of the population of Tuscumbia.— 
This town is situated immediately at the foot of the Mus- 
cle Shoals, and must in time, become a place of depot for 
all the coiton of the upper country destined to seek con- 
veyance along the Baltimore and Ohio rail road. At the 
present time, almost ail the cotton of the northern coun- 
ties in this state is transported in flat-boats to N. Orleans. 
But, when the rail road is ready for use, and the great 
northern markets are thrcwn apen for the reception of 
trade, it is plain to discover that the upper countr¢ plant- 
ers will, asa matter of course, deposit their cottdn here 
for shipment in steam boats, for the diflculties experienc- 
ed im flat boat navigation upon the Ohio river, will occa- 
sion planters to give a decided preference to the employ- 
menl of steam boats. If these agreeable. anticipations 





*The cotton growers begin to fee/ the home-market.— 
We see it stated ina late Charleston paper that uplands, 
of the finest qualities, are in deraand, and at comparatively 
high prices, ‘Ar northern manufactures, Ev. Re 
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should be realized, Tuscumbia will, with its present ad- 





vantages, be decidedly the most important town in North 
‘Alabama. 





Rart way at Maven Cuunk. From the Pottsville 


‘ Miner’s Journal. This railway, the first in tris state, and 
‘the’second only in the United States, was completed, as 
‘we are informed by an eye witness, and a set of cars 


sent down on Saturday last; another set was’ sent down 
on Monday, and a third set on Tuesday, in all amdunt- 


‘mg to twenty or twenty one cars. More were being 


made ready with all possible haste. Our readers are 
aware the road is about nine miles long. Fora short 


distance the upper énd of the road, horses are used to} 


drag the cars to the top of the hill. This point pene 
the cars to the number of six or seven are attached to- 

ther and launched upon the inclined plane, which they 
Sousend by their own gravity, in some places with great 
velocity, a distance of four or five miles. The remain- 
der of the road is level, and horses are used to convey 
the cars to the chute on the bank of the river. This 


_ chute is of great height and capacity, and it is said will 


‘hold 1000 tons of coal. A double railway track is form- 
ed “in the chute, upon which the cars descend and as- 
cend; the loaded ones going down bring up the empty 
ones. The coal is deposited in the lower part of the 
chute, and from thence transferred to boats beneath. 
‘This we are informed is the process at present. The 
details of the operation are no doubt not yet systematised 
and completed, and until this takes place, an estimate 
cannot be formed of the cost of transportation and the 
saving over the old method. 

Rates of toll.—In a rome | column will be found 
the rates of toll charged upon the Erie and Champlain 
canal. It will be perceived that upon mineral coal, pig 
iron, &e. the rate of toll is one cent per ton per mile,— 
Upon the Schuylkill canal the toll on coal the whole 
route from Mount Carbon to Philadelphia, 108 miles, is 
one dollar forty-eight cents, to which must be added, as 
most of the local boats return empty, the sum of two 
dollars ninety-six cents toll on boats passing up; equal 
to about 12 cents per ton, making the toll on coal rather 
more than one and a half cent per ton per mile, or more 
than fifty per cent. higher than toll upon the New York 
canal. We believe it is contemplated to fix the rate of 
toll upon the Union canal at three-fourths of a cent per 
ton per mile, one half-what it is upon the Schuylkill 
Navigation. 

{Pottsville that contained only 26 houses at this time 
last year, now has 90, most of them substantially built 
of stone—a sample of what is accomplishing through in- 
ternal improvement. ‘The aceession of people has been 
so great, that some of them have resided m the cellars 
while the houses were building; anda wag says, that the 
difficulty to obtain a temporary residence was such, that 
upon a large Conestoga wagon arriving in town, the dri- 
ver divided it into two compartments which were imme- 
diately rented by two large families, and application was 
made by a third to reside ‘beneath the wagon. | 





Britisu corn taws. The Qu bec Gazette says—The 
ministers have laid before parliament their propositions 
regarding the duties on corn. - As regards protection to 
the English grower, no very material alteration is made 
after all. But foreign wheat may now be imported at all 
times for home consumption, at duties higher or lower, 
according to the dearness or cheapness of corn in Eng- 
land. ' Weekly averages are to be taken, to prevent all 
chences of monopoly by speculators, 


As to the colonies, the protection they are allowed is 

t; such, we trust, as will establisha permanent trade 

in the article. We are to pay 5s. per quarier, when the 
prce is below sixty five shillings; and 6d. when it is above, 
‘he average price of wheat in Great Britain, for the last 
six years, was 55s, 9d. On this, by the new scale, the 
foreign duties would have been 30s,; the colonial only 5s, 


The following table will show, comparatively, the co- 
lonial and foreign duties on wheat, when it is at the dif- 
ferent averages. No materia} alteration in this scale 
will take place, as regards the colonies, if any, it-is likely 
‘that it will be favorable to us: for the English landholder 


will press for greater protection against foreign corn, the 


—— a See ee 





quantity of colonial growth being considered so triflin 
as not worth occupying himself about. 
The table shewing the operation of the proposed duties on 
foreign and colonial whea, and the protection given 
the colonies. 
ForeiGNn Dury. ITY. 
If the price per? 70s. and ea: ah 
quarter be Copwards, Is. éd. 


69s. & under, 708.... Qs, 6d. 
68s. 69s.... 45, 6d. 
67s, 686.... 6s, 6d, 
66s. 67s.... 8s. 6. 
65s. 66s... .10s. 6d. 
64s. 65s... .128. 6¢. 
63s. 64s... .14s. 53. 04. 
es ra .- 163. 5s. Od. 
Ss. S... 188. 

Pee ap 18s 5s. Od. 
point of dos 61s....20s. 5s. Od. 
protection, 

59s. 60s... .22s, fy, Od, 
58s. 59s... 24s. 5s. Od, 
57s. 58s6.... 268. 5s. Od, 
4 56s. 57s... .28s. 5s. Od, 

Av’rge price 
of the last ¢- 55s. 56s... .30s% 5s. Od. 
six years, “Ss 

54s. 55s... 32s. 5s. Od 

Av’rage price ; 

of 1827 to $53s. 54s... .348.< 
| end of wot “i os hae 


From the National Journal. In a diseussion which 
took place on the corn laws, in the British house of com- 
mons onthe 19th of March, when the resolution impos- 
ing a duty on the barrel of flour of 196 lbs. equal to the 
duty payable on six bushels of wheat, Mr. Grant stated 
that the existing protection was large enough. The price 
of flour at Waterford, he stated to be 36 shillings the bar- 
rel, The price of American bonded flour at iverpoo) 
as stated in official documents, was 26 shillings; and if 
the duty of 20 shillings was added, it was evident that it 
could not come mto competition with the Irish flour, He 
added, that he could not forget the situation in which 
England stood with respect to the United States, Any 
further protecting duty would be an absolute prohibition 
of American flour. Mr. Peel, in some subsequent re- 
marks, said, ‘‘he was satisfied that the quantity of flour 
likely to be imported from the United States could occa- 
sion no danger, and if the British parliament excluded al-~ 
most the only article capable of being sent from America 
we might say what we pleased about liberal; inciples and 
free trade, but we should get little credit. for our s- 
sertions. ‘The United States (he continued) were deriv- 
ed with us from one common origin, and spoke one com- 
mon language, and if the first opportunity were thus 
taken, of excluding an article of manufacture, the resi- 
dents on the’ other side of the Atlantic would think that 
the real object was, not to protect the millers of Ireland 
but to gratify some lurking anmosity, which might pro- 
duce a retaliation, infinitely more dangerous and dis:d- 
vantageous than the possible introduction of a smal] quan- 
tity of flour.” These remarks were produced by an 
amendment offered by sir John Newport, sing an 
additional duty of four shillings (nearly a dollac} wer ar- 
rel on imported flour, for the Geiher protection of the Irish 
flour. Our readers will thus perceive, that, testy a8 
Great Britam shows herselt to be whenever we prepose 
any increase of duty on her products, she is ready with 
nee pga to tax our commodities, at all times. It is 

ut fair to add, that sir John Newport’s amendment was 
negatived by a vote of 152 to 116. The duty on Ame- 
rican flour, as it now stands, amounts yearly to a prohi 
tion. [It 2¢ a prohibition, except when nearly a dining 
prevails. } . 

ELEcTIONS AND ELFCTIONEERING. We 
asked why we did not publish the reentbage ee 
great meeting of ‘‘the friends of the administration” held 
at the Exchange, in Baltimore, on the 5th inst, One: 
reason is this—we did not publish the account of the prow 
ceedings of the ‘‘Jackson meeting” held im this ity. 


But the chief reason is, that we cannot, in gerera}.- give 





place tosuch things, We have before us the progepdings. 
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of a meeting of persons in ‘“Wayne township,” in Ohio, 
that would fill nearly four pages of the Reeisrex, and 
several others of the like eng th, 

It is veportcd that Mr. Crawford’s health is so far re- 
stored, that he will be invited to represent the state of 
Georgia in the senate of the United States, 

In consequence of certain late political mavements, the 
following correspondence has assumed some degree oi 
importanee; though, in ordinary times, it might not 
have been regarded at ajl. As we have not before noti- 
ced the fact, it may be proper to state that Messrs. Van 
Buren and Camberleng, have made a tour through the 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 

Georgia, as ‘‘it js said,” for political purposes, 
From the Raleigh j mons a9 May 19. 

Messrs, Van Burenand Cambreleng lefi here on Wed- 
nesday, During their visit, they were treated with the 
atecention, which, as distinguished citizens, they were en- 
titled to receive. An invitation toa public dinucr was 
given them, but they declined accepting it, as wiil be 
secn from the followmg correspondence, which has been 
sent to us for publication: 

Raleigh, 1st May, 1827. 

Gentimmen: The undersigned, a committee on the 
part of the citizens of Raleigh, are. authored to invite 
you to partake of apublic dinuer, on to-morrow, al two 
e’clock, at the Union hotel. 

Without assuming too mach for our state, we may 
safely affirm, that, asa component part of our great re~ 
pubic, North Carolina has never been found among those 
who oppose the general government, in measures adopt- 
ed for the Boor of the union, though their effect might be 
prejudicial to the particular interest of her citizens: But 
when the ill advised measures of any adnumistivation tend 
te overthrow by consolidation, or to destroy by dismem- 
boriment, our admirable systcm of goverument, whether 
these are based upon an unlimited canstructive right, or a 

agwey directly rssumed—when her servants manifestly 

isregapd and encroach upon state rights, and sacrifice to 

rty views the great principles of our union, she has 
ever lent the aul of her strength and her voice to the 
eayse of the constitution and the people. 

As members of our national legislature, you have been 
found the able advocates of these principles, and while 
wo express our admiration of the ability aad indepen- 
dence that have marked your political couse in the pre- 
sent aspect of national affaiys, we believe that we are on- 
ty speaking the sentiments of a large majority of our fel- 
Jow citizens, and a respectable portion of them who re- 
gide a} our metropolis will take delight in the opportuni- 
ty this visjt has afforded us, to **do you honor.” ; 

With sentiments of the highest respect, we are your 
ebydient scrvayts, ! 
’ Wit. Rorx, 
Wo. Borran, 
Jo. Hawkins, 
Martin Van Buren, aud 

C. CU. Cambreleng, esgra. of New York. 

° om 


Ratezh, May 1, 1827. 

Geytriemen: Considerations, which J] am persuaded 
would be satislactory, were & necessary ta state them, 
eoustrain me tq clecline the compliment sb kinad propos- 
ed in your nose of this morning,” Under different oipeum- 
stances, in would give m¢ sincere pleasure to partake in 
ublig of that hospitality which I have so liberally shared 
youy private circles. The indulgence with which my 
incpnsidcrable services are regarded, by the citizens of 
Raleigh, impresses me with the most grateful feelings, 
and rs, proud of the honor conferred upon me by their 
geod opinion. North Carolina has always bega distin- 
wigl od among hep sister states, for her disipterestedness, 
aasl tor the high estiqjate she has unjormly placed upon 
ynlitical consistency. ‘T'o expressians of confidenge, pro- 
dcridjpe from sugh a quarter, no gocd man can be indiffer- 
ent, agd he wha js so, dogs not deserve to be Kgnored 
an} where. é 
Feri hound tq notice yqur impressive reference tg that 
great polite] pripciple which, mare thanany othex, dis- 
tinguishes between men and parties at the present ayy, 
vty: ¢ to genfine the action of the federal govpyna- 
ment witha the limits dpsigned by the framers ab the 


{Counce 


cop stitagon, You cpirtajuly do no more than justice tg! 


your state, when you claim for her the great merit of 
having been among the earliest, most consistent, and ef. 
ficient advocates of this fundamental principle. All dis~ 
passionate observers will admit, that the measures to 
which you allude justify the alarm you express. The 
spirit of encroachment laa aasumed a new and far more 
seductive aapect, and can only be registed by the exercise 
of uncommon virtues.* But itis consoling to know, that 
all that is necessary to make that resistance effectual is, an 
inflexible adherence to those sound doctrines which have 
ever characterised the politics of North Caroliua. When 
the opimions which do henor to you become the general 
sentiment, then, and then only, will the safety. of our 
political institutions, and consequently the liberties of 
the people, be placed beyond the reach ef contingencies, 

‘Do me the favor, gentlemen, to say thus much for me 
to those you represent, and to accept for yourselves, the 
assurance of my respee¢t and esteem. M. V. Buren. 
To lim, Balk, Hm, Boylan and Jo, Hawkins, esqrs. 


Raleigh, tet May, 1827. 

GENTLEMEN: I regret that an indispensable engage- 
ment prevents me from accepting, the very polite invitas 
tion of the citizens of Raleigh. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to participate ip the just pride 
you must feel, that ‘North Carolina has never been found 
among those wha oppose the general goverment in 
measures adopted for the good of the union.” Whea 
that wuon was threatened, and the public cause demand+ 
od it, she and other patriot states were foremost in sus- 
taming the federal government, im the exercise of eve 
power necessary to maintain our honor and defend our 
country: while others, unfortunately, were mast anxious 
to strip it even of the powers common to every form of 
government. {t is not among the least remarkable of 
the revolutions of the day, that, with little exception, 
those wha were so lately distinguished for their resistance 
of federal power, when the crisis required its full exer- 
cise, should be now, trom motives perhaps too obvious 
to be questioned, most zealous in their ctfor'ts to usurp 
eyery attribute of sovereignty. At such amoment, it is 
same consolation to the patriot states of the Union, to 
find themselves again associated in defending the public 
} interest against the uncoypstitutjonal efforts of a despair- 
ing ambition. Whatever raay be the result, it will always 
give me pleasure to recollect, that even my exertions, 
however humble, have been noticed with approbation by 
the citizens of Raleigh, to whom I beg you to express 
my grateful acknowledgments. 

Accept, gentlemen, the assurance of the very great 
respect of your most obedient servant, 

C. C. CamMpBeLenc, 
Wm. Pelk, Wm. Boylan, and Jo. Hawkins, esqrs. 

At the late election for representatives in the state le- 
gislature, the people of Boston voted for five different 
tickets, named and supported as follows: 


Votes, 

Union, or administration tieket,.........+1,415 
Federal republican. .......ee eee ee cee ees 774 
Demoecratic.......+2..- jb0ce égne + eenne cee 


Free Bridge, tet ale th de on west She ie aid 
Bokers. .¢ seg eceevececes Perr! 
The consequence was that only 8 out of the SO members, 
proposed to be chosen, were elected, for want of majori- 
ties of the whole number of yotes, and another election, 
ywust be held. 
“Lhe first named ticket was made up of democratic and 
federal yentlemen, in consequence of @ late proposition to, 
lay asidp old party names, the differences betweep par- 
tics being said to haye ceased. To this many of both par- 
ties raion, P not agree; and at afederal meeting held at the. 
exchange pn the 8th mst. a regule federal ticket was 
named, and the followg preamble aud resolutions 
unanimously adopted: nt “A 
Whereas we deem it the daty af all good citizens, en- 
joying the privileges of our free jasti}auons of governs 
ment, ta fee] a strong interest in the election of all pub- 
lic officers, and to take all reasonable measwees ta elect 


ee ef ee @ 








* We hava marked this’ paragraph im itabics, in the 
hope that soraebody will mterpret its meaning for us— 
but, indeed, tere are other parts that require explanas 
tiop,—Ex, hke, 
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such men as are well qualified; and that in ordep for this, | however, volunteered to superintend the co n of 


interchange of opinion and concert and combination of 
measures are necessary and proper—and whereas a small 
minority of the federal party, who have usually acted in 
eoncert with us at all our important elections, have, not- 
withstanding the recent fully expressed voice of the majori- 
ty of the party joined themselves with those who have in- 
wariably opposed us, and under the imposing name of 
‘friends ot the administration,” have formed a new par- 
ty, and cal} upon us to yield our honest teelings and prin- 
ciples and to embrace their doctrine that there is no such 
thing as party, that none is necessary, and praeti¢ally call 
upon us to subscribe to the opinion that those men are 
- best qualified for office who are mast strenuous for the 
suceess of this new scheme; and whereas; alist of candi- 
dates for representatives has been got up by this new par- 
- ty, without oyr concurrence, of such a character that we 
eannot in conscience yield it our support, both on account 
of the means used im making the nomination, and the no- 
torious unfitness of some of the candidates—Therefore, 

Resolved, That although we are friends to the admi- 
nistration, apd will yieid to ne body of men in a zealous 
support of alj its measures, so far as they are just and 
wise, yet we deprecate the attempt to sacrifice the name, 
the feelings and principles of the federalists of Boston, to 
the promotion of the schemes of ainbitious and interest- 
ed individuals. 

Resolved, ‘That we are friends to any rational plan 
that promises to pesult in placing in office: the best men, 
and therefore we cannot and will not be forced by a mi- 
nority to adopt one, which has nothing to recommend it 
but a specious sounding name, and the authority of some 
few men who arrogate to themselves the exclusive wis- 
dom and intelligence of the federal party, 

Resolved, That we will support the candidates agreed 
upon at this meeting, and that all the federalists of Boston 
who are not yet ready to be transferred, bargained, assign- 
ed, and sold by a few individuals, from party to party, be 
invited to give it their support. 3 

W ir1r1am Gopparp, chairman, 

Parken H. Prence, secretary. 

ue 

‘‘Siens oF Tur TIMES.”” Tho ‘*Winchester Vingi- 
nidn’? speaking of the ‘‘Hessian fly,”? says.—‘*We are 
sorry to leari that owing to the ravages committed by 
this destructive insect, the wheat crop, which, uatil latel} 
promised to remunerate the farmer tor the deliciency of 
the last two years, begipsto wear a sickly aspect, and 


ta general failure of jt in this quarter is to be appre- 
ended, Kvery thing seems (9 ga wrong since the birth of 


the present administration. Contemporancous with that 
event, (if we recollect aright), the tariffof 1824 began to 
operate, and the weevil first made its appearance; both of 
which have since been at work to the no small annoy- 
ance of the farmer,” 

f**The Hegsian fly and the tariff!’ Dates are of no im- 

ortance in mattcrs of such mqment! We remember to 
awe heard, in the year 1800, being in the lower part of the 
state of Delaware, just before an electiqn, that T'alley- 
rand had lowered the price of shingles, and-raised that of 
corn, but did not suppose the njost **cunnigg man” could 
have manufactured the ‘Hessian fly,” or that the ‘wee- 
vil” should have made its first appearanee In ¢onse- 
quence of the passage of the “tariff law.’? 
| me 

MassacyvsetTts, Items from the ‘‘Massachusetts 
Register.”” There are in thig state 196 incorporated 
manufacturing companiga, with an aggregate capital of 

29,765,000, Phepe are 54 banks, ‘with a capital of 
$16,100,000, of which 44, with $10,000,000 capital, are 
in Boston. There are glso ia the state 37 iasurinee offi- 
ees. ‘There are 103 turnpike ¢oyporations, There ave 
69 persays employed at the custom house ip Baston, - 
onnre 

Peyxsrtvania. We regret to learn that Dr, William 
Darlingjop, one ef the Pennsylvania canal commis- 
sioners, bas resigned his station, both as president and 
merabey of the board; judge Scott has been elected his 
Sucgessoy as president: and William Strickland, esq. 
has resigned his office of principal engineer, as has judge 
Geddes, ope of the assistagt engineers, ‘These changes 


ro ‘part of the canal which was commenced under 
rm, 

Countenreirers. A whole nest of counterfeiters of 
coin has been arrested near Painesville, Ohio, and ano- 
ther at Ashtabula, consisting together of about twenty 
rsons. They chiefly manufactured pieces in imitation 
of half-dollars, and appear to have carried on a very ex- 
tensive business for a considerable time. The base coins 
are said to be wejl-made, though easily detected if care 
is used, 

Our navy. <A late letter from the Mediterranean says: 
The appearances of our squardron m the pe” 
impressed upon the people a high idea ofour navy. The 
Greeks speak in rapture of the North Carolina. Some 
old Hydriote sajlors, speaking of her, said, ‘‘we never 
knew what a ship was, before we went to sce her, and we 
have seen the ships of every nationin the world.”” What- 
ever may have been the policy of the government, in 
sending so 1 a force up the Mediterranean, it has had 
at least the effeet to heighten the reputation of our coua- 
try in Europe, I see much of the paval officers of all 
nations, and gan say where our officers are hest knowa, 
they are most esteémed, I remember, the other day, 
to have heard some of the British officers say, ‘‘well! to 
tell the truth and shame the devil, I see nothing in the 
Yankee ships or men inferior to ours. Then, they are 
really gentlemen! strange as it may appear, if 1 had not 
known them to be Jonathans, I should have taken thom 
for Johp Bulls!” [We do not think there is any great 
compliment in this. } . 


CuErokers anp Osaces. The Arkansas Gazette of 
10th ult. says, ‘‘we learn, from seyeral gentlemen, who 
passed down the Arkansas, last week, from fort Smith 
and cantonment Gibson, that al] apprehensions of hos- 
tilities again breaking out between the Cherokee and 
| Osage Indians, have subsided; and that the prospect of 

an amicable adjustment of the difficulties which have for 
along time existed between the two nations, is quite qs 
goad at present, as at any former period, 

oe 

Com. Porter still continues in the neighborhood of 
Key West, at which port he has free ingress and egress. 
A number of yessels had been captured by his squadron, 
among. them a ship from Cadiz with a cargo yalucd at 
$150,000. 

Tut Britisu ReEvence, as made up on the 5th of 
April, presents the following results: 


For the quarter ending April 5, 1826, £9, 829,768 








Do. do. July 5, 1826, y..-:,eeeeeevee* 12,000,297 
Do. do. Oot, 10, 1826, ....seeceseesees 12,206,592 
Do. do. Jan. 5, 2827, «,...eee00- sees 19,524,085 
Do, do. April, 5, 1827 ,...seesseeeneee 9,960,292 
Total for the year ending April 5, 1827, £46;181;124 
Total for the year ending April 5, 1826, 47,891,021 
Decrease on the year, 1,709,897 
Decrease on the present quarter, compared ~ 

with corresponding quarter of last year, 469,548 


Rritisn pistresses, London, 27th March. The 
— meeting of operatives convened last Tuesday at 

tirmingham, adopted the following resolutions: 

Thatthe members of this meeting are of opinion, that 
after-a long and painful struggle, they have ascertained 
that no talents, industry and frugality could secure them 
from distress, and the humiliation of having recourse for 
relief to parish assistance, which assistance has now 
been reduced to the lowest point that will maintain lite. 

‘haj the meeting views. with alarm the strange anoma-~ 
ly of 'a e naked and dying with hunger, in a coun 
abounding ya a @ and articles of clothing; that 1 
is of opinion that the erakt proportion of kaborers in manu- 
factories as well as in agriculture, are really dying of hun. 
ger, and that thoi employers are on the brink of ruip 





ave PEER o¢easioned by the reduction of the salaries of 
she engineer and his assistants, Mr, Strickland has, 





and still that no adequate remedy is applied to this dsas,, 


trous state o Ciings, 
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his weapon, perhaps the followin 


‘whale, I beg pardon, begar.” 
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That the meeting ascribes the distress thus prevalent 
among the whole manufacturing interest of England, to 
the seiibery alterations in the currency; which causing a 
perpetual variation in the value of agricultural and other 

roducts, and a violation of.contracts, takes all stability 

rom the employmen of the productive classes, and caur 
ges a reduction ii their salaries. 

| Why ‘dying with hunger,” when America has ‘‘bread 
en and to spare,” and will give it to the wretched 
people of Birmingham in exchange for the products of 
‘their labor, and at fair prices?) 

Laws or Honog. As much talk has been expended 
with regard tothe right of the challenged party to choose 
story may settle the 

uestion;—Some years ago, an American ¢aptain was 
challenged by a French gentlemati, at Paris. The cap- 
tain had been a whaler, and chose the harpoon for his 
weapon. The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders— 
“Bh diable, je ne sias pas at is de harpoon; I vilimeet you, 
Gs un jentil-homme, vid my small ‘sword’’—but the old 
whaler was inexorable. ‘The dispute was submitted to a 
court of honor, which decided that the Frenchman must 
fight with the harpoon, or apologise. He shrugged up 
‘his shoulders a second time—monsieur captaine, I beg 
pardon, I ave no skill in de harpoon; I am not one 
‘hus matters ended 
peaceably, and the harpoon of the Nantucket whaler did 
not make a pin-cushion of the body of the Gaul. 

[Wi Y. paper. 

Oty TrmEs. At the battle of Yorktown, whilst the 
aids of the American chief were issuing his orders along 
the line, a man was discovered a short distance'trom 4, 
who presended rather a grotesque appearance, being 
dressed in the coarse common cloth worn atthe time by 
the lower orders in the back country, with an ottcr-cap, 
the shape of which very much resembled the steeple of 
a meeting-honse, and a broad leather apron. His equip- 
ments consisted of a small woodchuck’s skin, sewed to- 
gether in the form of a bag, and partly filled with buck 
shot, an ox horn filled with powder, and an old rusty 

n, which measured about seven feet, eight inches, from 
the muzzle to the end of the breech, and which had pro- 
bably lain in the smoke ever since the landing of the pul- 
grims. One of the aids passing him in the course of his 
rounds, inquired of him to what regiment he belonged. 
“‘I belong to no regiment,” said the fellow, after he had 
fired his ‘‘long eavabine.” A few moments after, the 
officer rode by again; but seeing the fellow very busy, 
and sweating with exertion, he once more inquired to 
what regiment he belonged. ‘To no regiment,” was 
the answer, the speaker at the same time levelled his 
piece ata ‘“‘red coat,” who was preparing to fire, but 
who dropped dead before he had halt raised his gun. 


*“Y'o what company do you belong”—to no company— 


‘‘to what battalion do you belong?”—to no battalion— 
“then where the devil do you belong, or who are you 
fichting for?”? ‘Dang ye,”-said the fellow, ‘‘l don’t 
belong any where, J am fighting on my own hook.” 


[The preeeding calls to recollection the anecdote, per- 
sonally related to us by the late gallant-com. Barney, 
and which we registered long ago. During the desperate 
and bloody fight between the Hyder Ali, (commanded 
by Barney in the revolution), and the General Monk, 
one of his marines would know who made the gun he was 
using, because it was *‘the best smooth-bore he ever shot 
with!?’| 

A late number of the ‘‘Baltimore Chronicle” inserts 
thé following ‘‘communication” and adds the seconsl pa- 
vagraph: 

Arrived on Friday, at the Globe Inn, from South Caro- 
lina, where he has resided for some years with his son, 
Dr. Andérson, the brave and venerable colonel Richard 
Anderson, awative of Marylarid, who is now upwards of 
76 vegre of age, and in good health. At the ever-memo- 
gable battle of the Cowpens, the British had two pieces 
of artillery that were playing upon the American army 
‘with grape shot, which annoyed the regimentconmanded 


ba 


x. 


order not being promptly obeyed, or perhaps in the con- 
fusion of the battle re eh heard at the iehesent, colonel 
Anderson, then a captain in Howard’s regiment, hearing 
his eolonel say “I wish these guns were taken, they an- 
noy us most deancflly,” instantly ordered his men to 
follow him, and, marched off obliquely witha quick step 
up to the mouth of the cannon. When within a few 
yards, he saw the man at one of them about to put the 
match to it, levelled atthem. At this critical moment he 
ran up, and, with the assistance of his spontoon, made a 
spring, and lit immediately upon the gun, and spontoon- 
ed the man withthe match—and in a moment his men 
were up with him and took the guns and made prisoners 
ofall the men at them. ‘The writer of this has heard the 
venerable and brave col. John E, Howard relate, (in sub- 
stance as nearly as he can recollect), this act of bravery: 
and intrepidity of colonel Anderson in that engagement. 

The writer is correct in one part of his staterment— 
there were two pieces of cannon as stated, but they were 
not stationed together, one was on the right and the 
other on the left, opposed to col. Seaard command; 
only one of them was taken by capt. Anderson, the 
other was taken by some other officer, whose name is not 
remembered. Cay. Ewin was the officer who was order- 
ed by col. Howard to take the cannon on the left, and he 
promptly obeyed the order, but capt. Anderson who 
marched to take it without orders, was too quick for him, 
and took the gun before Ewin got up. It is but a just tri- 
bute tothe memory of capt. Ewin to statc, that he was 
a brave officer, and was killed in the battle at the Eutaw 
Springs. 


te 
te. 





Srecr or Missotonems. A history of the siege of 
Missolonghi, has been published at Pavis, by M. Augus- 
te Fabre. It contains a number of most interesting de- 
tails with respect to that memorable event. The brave- 
ry of scif-devotion ot the unfortunate Grecks are painted 
with a masterly pencil. It is well known, that after hav- 
ing been disappointed in all their hopes of aid, feeling 
their ramparts crumbling under their feet, seeing their 
fathers, their wives, and their children, perishing by fa- 
mine, the reote sent a communication to the only 
corps, which was able to give them any succour, that of 
Kairaskaki, requesting it to attack the rear of the enemy 
on a certain day, and to announce its arrival by a general 
discharge of musketry, at which moment the garrison 
would make a sortie, and endeavour to cut their way 
through the besieging army, On the appointed day, the 
population of Missolonghi was assembled. There re- 
mained three thousand soldiers, (including those who, 
although sick or wounded, were ¢apable of marching 
with the assistance of their comrades), a thousand artifi- 
cers or other men unused to fighting, and above five thou- 
sand women and children, The Grecian women who 
fancied themselves strong enough to brave the fatigue 
and danger of the sortie, dressed themselves in men’s 
cloths, m order that if they were unable to escape the 
enemy, they might be mistaken for soldiers, and put to 
death instantly. Many of them hung round their necks 
and round the necks of their children, as a protecting ta- 
lisman, the revered relics of their ancestors; and wore 
concealed daggers, with which either to strike the ene- 
my, or to secure thew not — taken alive. Those 
whose weakness forbade them to follow the troops, join- 
ed the desperately wounded, the sick, the aged, and the 
infants, and resolved to burv themselves in the ruins of 
the town. It was a terrible moment. Almost all the 
families of Missolonghi were divided into two parts; those 
who remained in expectation of death, and those whe 
were on the point of rushing forth to vengeance and to 
new dangers. The hardiest warriors were subdued to 
tears; andthe bravest hearts quailed at the approaching 
separation. All these preparations were, however, rén- 
dered abortive by the infamoustreachery of a Bulgarian 
soldier, who had deserted to Ibrahim, and disclosed the 
whole plan. The Turks suddenly attacked the town, 
and bathed themselves in Christain blood. The ‘scene 
that followed was hideous. ‘But one voice was heard 
among the desparing women,” says Mr. Fabre: ‘*“To 





| the sca! to the seal’? Many precipitated themselves intd 


wells, into which they first threw ‘their children.” But 


by colonel John E. Howard, very much. Colonel How-' the wells at length became full, and it was along way 


Ri 


tind’ ordered one of hiS quptains to take them; but his! from the ramparts to that part of the harbour which was 
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; and endeavoured to demolish it. At length, Capsalis, 


eighths of the population), against the whites, who hold 
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ficiently deep for the ose of death. The conquer- 
peo paren for slaves, followed close on their victims. 
Several woimen, and even several children, had the ad-_ 
dress snd the good fortune to free themselves by throw- 
ing themselves on the naked swords of the Arabs; others 

lunged into-the flames of the burning houses: twelve 

un ,.who could discover no way of destroying them- 
selves, fell into the hands of theenemy. The attention 
of the conquerors was soon drawn to the powder maga- 
zine. The size and the solidity of the building induced 
them to believe that the wealth of the inhabitants had 
been there deposited. It contained, however, only wo- 
men and children, and Capsalis (one of the primates of 
the town, who, having obstinately refused to accompany 
the garrison in their projected sortie, conducted to the 
powder-magazine a crowd of women and children, say- 
ing, ‘‘come, and be still; I will myself set fire to it.”) 
They wept not; they had no parting to apprehend; the 
grave was about to unite them forever. The mothers 
tranquilly pressed their infants to their breasts; relying on 
Capsalis. In the meanwhile, the enemy crowded round 
their asylum; some attempted to break open the doors; 
some to enter by the windows, some climbed to the roofs, 


erceiving that a vast number had assembled, uttered a 

rief prayer, familiar to the Greeks—‘‘Lord, remember 
me!” and applied the match.” The explosion was so vio- 
lent, that the neighbouring houses were thrown down, 
large chasms were produced in the earth, and the sea, 
moved from its bed, inundated, ene partof the town. Two 
thousand barbarians were blown up with Capsalis.”? Such 
was the catastrophe of this terrible drama! 

POREIGN NEWS. 

Colombia. Accounts from this republic represent af- 
fairs as in a very unsettled state. At Bogota there is said 
to have occurred, if not a revolution, some decided ma- 
nifestations of opposition to the measures of Bolivar, who 
uses strict means to preserve subordination. A pro- 
clamation was received on the 14th April, in La Guayra, 
requiring all foreigners arriving in that country, to behave 
themselves, and in case of any infraction of the laws, au- 
thorising the governor of the provinces where they land- 
ed, to order them forthwith out ofthe country. Another 
order proclaims death! to any one who may speak ill of 
the existing government. 


This state of things cannot last, for such policy is death 
tofree and liberal institutions, and fitted only for the 
government of slaves, 


Central America is represented as being in a state of 
anarchy and civil war. Business of all kinds was ata 
stand. No confidence whatever existed among the citi- 
zens; agriculture had become neglected. By advices 
from the Indigo distriets, the crop of this article would fall 
short two-thirds of an average crop. The whole export 
of the republic, is computed at 65,000 pounds for the 
present year. The revolutions were rapidly destroying 
the cattle. Haciendos and hides, which had hitherto 
formed an important item of export, were daily becoming 
very scaree. The numerous foreigners who have entered 
into mining speculations, find no prospect of realising 
their golden dreams, and many who came to the country 
in affluence were now reduced to penury and want. The 
province of Nicaragua was involved in a most calamitous 


civil war. The cities of Leon and Grenada, had made |. 


war upon the cities of Nicaragua and Menagna. The lat- 
ter city was surrounded by the Grenadians and Leonians, 
and was hourly expected to surrender. The city of Mes- 
siah had been plundered by the contending parties. Va- 
rious reasons were alledged as the cause of these troubles, 
viz. that the president wished to change the present form 
of the government from a federal to a central—but the 
most plausible reason was, the extreme ignorance of the 
people, their vague idea of liberty, and the animosity ex- 
isting among the colored people, (who compose seven- 


the reins of government. 


Brazil and Buenos Ayres. The editor of the Balti- 
more Gazette has received intelligence that the great bat- 
tle fought between the Buenos Ayreans under general Al- 
vear, and the Brazilians at the Rio Grande, on the 20th of 


‘ 


ror’s army—twelve hundred Brazilians were left dead 
upon the field of battle, a great portion of the officers 
made prisoners, and nine standards taken. Notwith- 
standing this signal triumph, the Buenos Ayreans renew- 
ed their offer to the np ee of makmg peace uponterms 
formerly rejected, and despatches to this effect were for- 
warded by the English ship Ganges 74, to Rio, and it is 
now fairly to be presumed that the emperor will make a, 
virtue of necessity and accept the terms so generously 
held out to him by his conquerors. 


In addition to this signal defeat the Brazilians have sus- 
tained another loss, not less re to their pride and 
humbling to their ambition. The fleet which was block- 
aded by admiral Brown in the river Uraguay, was all 
captured, consisting of eighteen sail, the whole of which 
had arrived in safety at Buenos Ayres, and was rapidl 
fitting out to aid their gallant conqueror in his future ee 
forts against his enemy—After having entrapt the fleet 
into the river, Brown constructed several batteries on the 
land side which commanded its entrance,- and at Punta 
Carbor and Punta Gorda, the cannon completely shut up 
all access to the fleet—at a place called Martin Garcia he 
erected immediately another battery consisting of six 
ees of artillery, part thirty-two pounders, and part of 
ess calibre, which, together with the gallantry and effi- 
ciency of the little squadron of Buenos Ayreans, destroy- 
edall hope of eseape among the Brazilians, and they 
were obliged to surrrender unconditionally. 


The Brazilians still shew a force of fifteen or sixteen 
sail off Buenos Ayres, mostly large vessels. 


Since the above, the following official accounts has 
been received from gen. Alvear, dated 


Head Quarters, in March, Feb. 21, 1827. 


To his excellency the minister of war: 

The general in chief of the republican army has the 
satisfaction to communicate to his excellency the minis- 
ter of war, that after two partial engagements, in which 
the division of Ventus Manuel was attacked and beaten 
on the 13th inst. by col. Lavalle, and on the 16th by gen? 
Mancilla, the republican army fairly encountered the 
imperial bands in the field of Ituzaingo. Their numbers 
amounted to 8500 fighting men, of the three descriptions 
of force; the battle continued to rage for six hours; skill 
and energy were displayed on both sides; at length the 
enemy gave way before the power of our brave troops, 
being completely ‘routed, his cavalry was dispersed, and 
he left on the battle ground more than twelve hundred 
dead, among them marshal Abreu, ten pieces of artil- 
lery, all his munitions and baggage, many prisoners and 
arms, 


The loss of the republican army does not reach four 
hundred wounded and killed, among the latter, and his 
fate is deeply lamented, is the intrepid col. Brandzen, 
who fell at the head of his regiment. 


The immediate benefits of this victory and its conse- 
uences, are immense. ‘The general in chief is pursuing 
e enemy, in order to improve his advantages to the ut- 
most, and in;the name of the army he falicitates na- 
tion and government. All the mdividuals of the army 
have contributed in the most laudable manner to the for- 
tunate issue of the day of the 20th. 


Carros Dt ALvEaR. 

As an evidence of the total degradation of the govern- 
ment and the people of Brazil, it is stated that the splen- 
did frigate Baltimore, built in this city, by Mr. Beacham, 
for the Brazilian government, has literally been render- 
ed auscless hulk, every thing of a moveable nature be- 
ing stolen from on beard by the crew left to guard her— 
and the captain of one of the numerous guards daily 
placed on duty on board the ship, actually took from the 
vessel the best part of the blocks, and subsequently of- 
fered them for sale to the government, when they were 
urchased, and the sum of four thousand milreas prompt- 
y paid to the captain for his perfidy. And this proceed- 
ing in the harbor cf Rio, im the very face of the public 
functionaries—V erily, the“imperial government,” under 
the guidance of Don Pedro, presents a degrading spec- 
tacle—but there is a hope, that the slaves, who now so 
meckly bear the yoke, may e’re long feel its galling ef- 





¥ebruary, terminated in the total overthrow of the empe- 


fects, and hurl their oppressors from their seats. 
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ANNUAL RECEIPTS FROM THE CUSTOMS 
FROM 30TH Dec. 1815, To 30TH SEPT. 1826, 
And the annual amount of drawbacks for the same perted. 


| TREASURY DEPARTMENT, FEB. 20, 1827. 
Sin: In obedience to a resolution of the house of ree 
presentatives of the 12th ultimo, directing ‘‘the secretary 
of the treasury to lay before the house a statemept of the 
annual receipts from the customs, from the fiscal year 
ending on the. 30th of December, 1815, to the 2 of 
Sept. last, noting the amount received under each sepa- 
rate head of revenue from this source, specifie or ad va- 
Jorem, and the annual amount of drawbacks for the same 
owe, and unden the same heads,” I have the honor to 
smit a statainent whieh contains the information re- 
quired by the resolution, so far as it is afforded by the re- 


urns made to the department, together with a letter from [ 


the register of the treasury explanatory of the same. 
I have the honor to remam, with the ry 2r¥ respect, 
your most obedient servant, RICHARD RUSH 
The hon. the speaker 
| of the house of represeatatives, U, 8, 
"FREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Registers office, 2th February, 1827. 

Srp: I have the honor to transmit a statement exhibiting 
the value of merchandise imported paying duty ad valo- 
rem, aud the quantitics of articles paying a specific duty, 
during the years 18]5 to $825, inclusive, prepared in abe- 
dience to aresolution of the house of representatives of 
the 12th January, 1827, and beg leave to state that, as the 
record of the department do not, at this time, permit a 
eomphiance with the resolution as respects the specific 
sources of revenue from imports during the year 1826, 
the aggregate receipts into the treasury, hon customs, in 
that year, is exhibited. 

Lhave the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your 
ohedjent servant, JOSEPH NOURSE, 
Hon Ricnarp Kvsna, ' 

Seeretury of the treasury, 
ingp 
Statement exbibiting the value of merchandise, imported, 
paying duty ad valorem, and of the quantity of arti- 
eles paying a specific duty, during the years 1816 to 

1825, inclusive, and of the amount of duties secured 

thereon, respectively, (being exclusive of the value 


and quantity of, and of the duties secured on, merehan- 


dise re-exported), showing, also, the amount of draw- 
back which became payable during the same period, 
under same heads; prepared in obedicnce to a resolu- 
tion of the house of representatives, of the 12th Jan. 
1827. ' A 
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In 1845. 
~ {Value ex- 
clusive of or 
MERCHANDISE. ae Duty thereon. an ae 
re<cxport- 
ed, 
PAYING DUTY AD 
VALQREM, 
Rate of duty. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollara. 
At 7Aner cent, $22,518 61,088 85 844 
14 (lo. 7,622,324) 1,143,318 60 56,453 
20, slo, 7,500,633} 1,500,126 60 19,818 
25 da. 39,738,304) 9,954,576 OY 981,791 
30 ~—s do. $0,815,313] 3,244,593 90 262,301 
394 da, 3,960,675) 453,558 33 43,001 
40 da $07,508} 203,003 20 20,265 
68,367 075 
PAYING 4 SPRCLFIC)\ =r} 
pUTY. 
Arti, tverage 
cles. rate of duiy, 
ecuts. Quantity, 
Wines at 50.9 gls.| 2,784,068} 1,418,952 12 405,351 
Spirtts 47.4 - | 4,94},732 2,540,043 75! 606,706 
Molasses, 7.0 = | 8,040,972) G60,189 Gut 2,244 
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Teas 32.9 }bs.{ 3,864,604; 1,274,176 44 76,204 
Coffte 6.2 ~ |17,809,018] 1,100,686 15! 796.199 
3.2 + [35,387,963) 1,150,176 43 942,833 
Salt 20. bush.} 4,923,469; 984,693 80 3,395 
All other articles 1,803,851 81 613,253 
27,273,601 56) 4,830.31 
Add extra duty on merchan- - = 
dise imported in foreign} 
vessels, per cent. re- 
tained on drawback, and in- 
terest and storage, after de- 
ducting therefrom duties 
on merchandise refunded. $54,335 76 
Nett amount of dutics on|— 
merehandise. 27 827,937 32) 
In 1817, 
Value exq 7 ‘ an 
wenge of = Sa 
e valuc whack 
MERCHANDISE. | oF a ticles Duty thercon. payable. 
re-export- 
ed, of 
PAYING DUTY “a 
YALOREM. | 
Rate of duty, | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
At 74 per cent, | 1,524,300) 114,522 50 5,655 
15 — do. 13,897,250] 2,084,584 46 228,020 
20 ~=s do. 6,912,324] 1,382,464 80 103,354 
23 da 17,205,189] 4,801,297 24 644,653 
30 do. 1,447,275) 434,182 50, 87 ,66° 
33 do. $29,823} 276,607 67 14°38) 
40 do. - - 5,198 
41,816,141 
PAYING 4 SPECIFIC) ———=—9} 
DUTY. 
Artis Average 
cles, rate of duty,| 
cents. Quautity, 
Wines at 40.3 gls.| 1,445,754] 583,099 83. 189,683 
Spirits 43.8 + | 4,051,136) 1,775,547 95} 94,792 
Molasses 53 - {10,877,670} 543,883 50 285 
Teas 92.3 Ibs.| 4,586,153} 1,484,549 87 512,200 
Coffee 4.9 - |21,900,104) 1,090,034 90 423,571 
Sugar 3.5 + |65,591,302| 1,998,093 81 783,531 
Salt 20, bush.| 2,309,209] 461,841 80 8,785 
All other articles -  _—_- | -4,161,319 65) 635,578 


Add extra duty on 
dise imported 


vessels, 24 per cent. retain- 
od oa drawback, and inte- 
yest and storeage, after de- 
ducting therefrom duties on 
merchandise refunded, 
Nettamount of dutics on mer- 





merchan- 
in foreign, 


17,691,830 48 


"3,937,523 














242,441 88 
17,933,972 36 


























chandise 
In 1818. as 
Value ex- We 
clusive of 
the value Drawback 
. : t 
MERCIANDISE. fof articles Duty eTron, payable, 
re-cxpoit-} 
hod. i 
PAYING DUTY AD} cy Beate; 
VALOREM. 
Rate of duty. | Dollars.| Dolttars. | Deuars. 
At 74 per cent, | 2,387,695) 479,076 97 $2,369 
15 re 19,444,525) 2,916,828 75% 250,944 
23 do. 9,524,531! 4,904,906 20 38,525 
23 da, 24,804,188! 6,201,047 00 534,307 
90 do, | 2,633,492] 790,094 40} 74,216 
98,795,874 | 
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; NILES’ REGISTER—MAY 19, 1827—RECEIPTS FROM THE CUSTOMS. 20° 
21 pres See do, eaters asuspie ra 701 88 
ign 0. ‘ 
139 BE triie Average | ” * 
ioe cles. rate of duty. : 22,128,487 
v4 cents, Quantity, PAYING A SPECIFIC 
253 TB wines at 37.9 gls.| 1,663,489] 630,181 75 103,107 DUTY. 
= Spirits 43.7 - | 6,052,453] 2,646,186 92 75,054| Artie Avera 
3 BE Molasses 5, », $12,315,023} 615,751 15 354) cles. rate of duty. 
ae Teas 31.6 Ibs.) 4,842,963) 1,531,749 53 518,815 cents, Quantity. 
Coflve 5. © 119,199,403) 959,970 15 899,332 | Wincs at 27.9 gis.) 1,754,322} 490,573 50 70,76 
Sugar «3.6 = 151,284,983] 1,568,892 44, 492,779| Spirits 44. - | 3,928,996) 1,728,565 81 130,86 
Sajt 20. bush.| 2,752,396] 550,479 20 6,355 | Molasses 5. = {10,786,905| 539,345 25 3,55! 
All other articles ° 1,591,701 28 $37,783 Le = Ibs. stl eee 32 321,3% 
- ' — | Coffee . — # 13,291,857 592 85 508,82 
22,086,862 44| 3,343,938 Sugar 3.6 = [51,537,888] 1,575,345 23 857,55: 
Add extra duties on merchan- — | Salt 20. bush.| 4,019,569} 805,913 80 3,34 
dais dise imported in forei All other articles} ° 1,146,800 34 345,87. 
vessels, 24 per cent. retain- | mene 
sis ed on drawback, and inte- Add extra duty on merchan-/12,938,510 73} 3,286,966: 
rest and storeage, after de- dise imported in foreign ves- 
ducting therefrom diities on sels, 24 per cent. retained 
ick _ merchandise refunded, &e.}| 213,102 38 on drawback, and interest 
le. Nett amount of duties on mer- and storeage, after deduct- 
chandise 22,299,964 82 ing therefrom duties on 
- ' merchandise refunded 98,911 46 
ll In 4819, Nett amount of duties on mer- — 
Value ex- chandise 13,037 422 19 
clusive of In 1821 
the value _ Drawback y Y 
r? MERCHANDISE. lof articles pinty thereon. payable. Value ex-) | 
pod rée-eXport- clusive of ; 
354 ed. AF SE Z : MERCHANDISE. ego 0 Duty thereon. Sardder 
653 vaYiING DUTY AD re-cxpart- 
‘sal VALOREM, ed, 
38 Rate of duty. | Dollare. Dollars. Dollars, - - — 
19S At 74 per cent. | 1,679,284) 125,946 28 13,822| PAYING DUTY AD 
15° do. 13,971,593} 2,095,738 95 304,206 VALOREM. 
20 do, 5,979,736) 1,195,947 23 42,496 Rate of duty. \ Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. 
25 do, 16,355,698| 4,088,924 43 816,925) At 7} percent. | 840,613} 63,045 98] 3,570 
274 do, 11,215 3,084 12 ; 15 ~~ do. 13,036,191| 1,955,428 65] 198,392 
30 do. 1,882,399} 564,719 79 61,433 20 do. 4,473,993) 894,798 60) 25,668 
324 do, 5,542 1,801 05 a“ do. 16 /008;585 4,151,381 25} 359,946 
—_—_-—- 3 0. 1,604,368] 481,310 40) 14,568 
2983 PAYING A SPECIFIC|39,885,467 or 
rf 92 bury. PAYING A SPECIFIC! 36,560,690 
a Artic Average DUTY. 
cr ces, rate of duty. Arti- Average 
oy . cents. Quantity, cles. rate of duty. 
co 5 Wines at 40.37 gls) 1,255,266) 506,836 60 78,391 cents. Quantity. 
57 Spirits 43.75 - | 4,477,628) 1,959,125 12 143,648 | Wines at 24.86 gls} 3,154,111] 784,126 65) 72,095 
78 MB Molasses 5. = |11,910,729| 595,536 45 935 | Spivits 43.65 - | 3,847,003] 1,679,319 49} 100,506 
son Tess SLL Ibs.} 5,480,884) 1,737,450 09 531,547 | Molasses 5. - | 9,459,898) 472,994 90] 1,198 
M22 Bofee 5, = |90,825,869| 1,041,293 45 288,939; Teas 31.45 Ibs| 4,603,855) 1,447,921 O91 142,041 
saan Sugar 3.4 = *(171,665,40]| 2,181,703 29 346,968 | Coffee 5. = |15,965,287| 798,446 90| 435,926 
Salt 20. bush.} 2,975,862) 595,172 40 2,349 | Sugar 3.5 = |43,084,819) 1,315,143 40) 581,879 
All others articles : 1,014,621 29 670,153 an i , —_ 3,121,847} 624,569 40 6,583 
: >| All other articies . 0,3 2 
TIGSOT ORT Gaede t 1,590,385 6 | 241,519 
ridd extra duty on merchan- Add extra duty on merchan-|16,258,672 33)/2,183,89 
djse imported in foreign ves- dise imported in foreign ves- 
sels, 24 per cent. retained sela, 24 per cent. retained 
"mm on drawback, and interest on drawback, and interest 
| and stoveage,after deducting and storeage, after deduct- 
a therefrom duties on mier- ing therefrom duties on 
_chandise refunded 51,870 31 merchandise refunded 224,893 62 
ett amaynt of duties on mer- Nett amount of duties on 
en chandise . j17,759,770 85 merehandise 16,483,565 95 
ee In 1820. In 1822. 
ae }Valup ex- bssie ex- EM 
a elusive of Thiewheck clusive of 
MERCHANDISE. [the yalyepf;Duty thercon. de. te the value ; Drawback 
if —— rt y payable, MERCHANDISE, a wt cles Duty thereon. payable. 
xported., ‘e-export- 
"369 a a . ; bo; TE ed. 
"044 #AYING DUTY AD = : we - wen 
52h VALOREM. PAYING DUTY aD 
302 Rate of duty. | Dotlars.| Dollars. { Dollars. VALOREM, 
ch At 74 per cent. 509,237 35,360 48 3,068 Rate of duty. | Dollars. Dollars. Pollars. 
thy 15° do, 9,407,288] 1,411,093. 20) 289,718} At74 percent. | 918,557, 68,891 77} 91,814 
20 do, 2,400,789] 480,197 80) 22,516{ I do, —_ [16,900,536] 2,535,080 40! 294,495 
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25 do. — 21,701,040] 5,425,260 00) 447,565 04 
30 = do. 2,099,034} 629,710 0) 16,255 39 “T-""TValue ex- — 
lusive o 
48,444,672 the value, Drawb 
) MERCHANDISE. | 6, 4 :C10,|Duty thereon, ag 
‘PAYING A SPECIFIC " _ [we-export-} | a ar 
DUTY. ed. 
Arti- Average Ag PAYING DUTY AD ch sabi 
cles. rate of duty. VALOREM, : 
F . 
cents. Quantity. Rate of duty. | Dollars... Dollare. Dolia 
Wines, at 30.4 gls.} 2,489,833) 747,996 ssi 84,632 76) At7% or dak. 419,526 31,464 45} | 41 92) 74 
Spiris, 40.47 - | 4,567,744] 2,040,412 90| 157,992 83] 12 — do. 1.288 15456 
olasses, 5. = 112,357,372} 617,868 60 379 89} 12§ do. |. 939,869) 117,483 62) 22,171 4 
Teas,  30.87Ibs.| 5,430,630) 1,676,247 91} 419,280 01 15 ~— do. 10,670,528! 1,600,579 20] 528.590 6? 
Coffee, 5. = {14,282,982} 714,149 10] 501,160 82] 20 do. | 6,477,446) 1,295,489 77,34 i 
Sugar, 38 - |76,952,438| 2,374,768 24) 392,724 57] 25 do. {17,024,395 4,236,083 75} 804,020 7: 
‘Salt, 20. bush.| 3,538,323] 707,664 60] 7,66393] 30 do. 5,823,760} 1,747,128 00] 76,964 5, 
All other articles, | ° 2,042,790 14) 485,385 55 35 — do, 1,647 576 45 152 54 
40 ~— do, $3,298} 13,319 20 68 64 
20,945,941 21/2,851,196 06] 50 do. rar 83,813 50 681 
Add extra duty on merchan- 41,559,324 
dise im in foreign ves- PAYING A SPECIFIC 
sels, 24 per-cent. retained DUTY. 
on drawback, and interest Arti- Average 
and ‘storeage, after deduct- cles. rate of duty, 
ing therefrom duties on cents. Quantity. 
merchandise refunded, 128,241 54 Wines, at 30.5 gls.| 1,527,978} 466,604 45? 146,230 4, 
Nett amount of duties on mer- Spirits, 44.4 - | 5,285,047) 2,348,074 56 237,081 43 
chandise, 21,074,182 75 Molasses, 5. = }12,871,425} 643,571 25} 819 77 
_ Teas, 33.3 lbs.} 7,107,677; 2,368,306 15 293,816 29 
canes Coffee, 5. = {20,368,450] 1,018,422 50/1,014776 0: 
Sugar, 3.7 = 178,486,658) 2,408,688 11} 567,986 37 
) Salt, 20. bush. 9,092,092) 618,410 40} 11,979 Wop 
Value ex-| All other articles, ° 1,829,508 70; 553,263 54 
clusive of 90.847.678 os! 4,277,860 
the value Drawbabdk 7 4,277,869 65 
MERCHANDISE. |oF articles| uty thereon. payable, |Add extra duty on merchan- Cah : 
re-export- dise imported in forgign ves- 
ed. | sels, 24 per cent. retained 
a on drawback, and imterest 
PAYING DUTY aD and storeage, after deduct- 
VALOREM. ing therefrom duties on 
merchandise refunded, 154,155 88 
Rate of duty. | Dollars.| Dollars. | Dollars, | Nettamount of duties on mer- 
At 7h percent. | 931,271| 69,845 32) 40,425 68] __chandise, 21,001,833 93 
15. do. {13,933,703} 2,090,055 45| 577,969 30 
20 = do. 6,120,269] 1,294,053, 80} 30,471 48 In 1825. 
25 do. 15,467,941) 3,866,985 25] 752,733 84 . Vier et 
30 do. 1,645,610) 493,085 00) 29,750 18 clusive of 
38,098,794 MERCHANDISE. erg PRricn Duty thereon. visa 
PAYING A SPECIFIC | —_ oe 
DUTY. ‘ 
. PAYING DUTY AD 
Arti- . Average } VALOREM. 
cles. rate of duty. Q 
cents. uantity. tu. 
Wines, at 22.8 gls.| 1,730,105} $94,416 25) 178,221 16 F ogee ae “7 085 go oolat7$ 1,998 1 
Spirits, 44.7 - | 3,702,152 1,655,326 45] 179,949 59 12h do. 1 569.003] 196.195 75| 901 148 61 
Molasses, 5. = |15,284,451| 664,222 55 209 54) 15°. do. | 2,990,128| 448,519 50] 318,526 06 
Teas, 30.9 ]bs.} 6,796,364) 2,105,956 63) 531,202 47 20 ~~ do. 8.619.752 1.723.950 80| 242,097 39 
Coffee, 5. = |18,603,330} _ 930,166 50)1,006,891 14) = 95 do. 130,802,199] 77700,550 011,272,202 21 
Sugar, 3.2 = |43,309,475] ‘1,311,004 79) 650,336 91 30 do. | 6,324,258] 1.897.276 70| 160.789 35 
Salt, 20. bush.| 4,449,740) 889,948 00) 9,259 76) = 354° do. |: 5,155,971| 1,718,650 00] 36,939 22 
All other articles, ° 1,813,750 90 35 do. x F 15,033 5.259 zo} 224 54 
17,509,414 874,552,665 70 = = sanaoe 280164 a 4387 - 
Add extra duty on merchan- 56 170 403 
dise imported in foreign ves-~- PATING A SPECIFIC . ; 
sels, 24 per cent. retained DUTY. 
on drawbacks, and interest Arti- Average 
and storeage, after deduct- cles. rate of duty. 
ing duties on merchandise cents. Quantity. 
__refunded, 127,027 10 Wines, at 25.39gis.! 2,654,500] 674,061 80] 145,845 25 
Ken wnount of duties on mer- yeaa Spirits, 46.46 - | 3,925,095) 1,823,888 90) 192,845 20 
_qhandise, ‘Vv, ‘ Molasses, 5. 112,430,505] 621,525 251, 377 85 


ox waheew CUcttlUC CeO CU e!UCODD 









aw back 
yable, 





whack 
rable. 


— ee 


845 23 
845 20 


"977 85 


Te. 52,547 763 83/1,190,140 00 
Peas,  33.5Zibsy 6,552,5 | T OOS OTS 55 1051 900 76 |'led a ‘‘slave trader,” ‘‘a soul selier,” &c, and equally 
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ae 





eee 
ee 


Coffee, 5. = (21,901,471 


Sugar, _ 3.25 = |45,822,754) 1,493,018 98) 728,512 69 guilty 


salt, 20. bush.| 4,578,538 


915,707 60], 10,794 03 
Allother articles, | . 


2,439,923 22|° 833,121 96 








25,281,908 98|6,391,778 69 





Add extra duty on merchan- 
dise imported in foreign ves- 
sela, ob per cent. retained] 
on drawback, and interest 
and er after deduct-' 
ing therefrom duties on 
merchandise refunded, } 

Nett amount of duties on mer- 
chandise, 


2. 


192,715 66 


25,474,624 64 
In 1826. 

















-—_—_ 


The aggregate receipts into the treasury,{ Dollars. 
from customs, during the year 1826, as 
far as the same has been ascertained, to 


the present period, amounted to 





23,325,475 83 


Treasury department, register’s office, Feb. 20, 1827. 
JOSEPI NOURSE, eg. 
— 

Vtatement Fd the amount actually paid into the treasury, 
arising from imports and tonnage, during the yeare 
1815 to 1826, inclusive, viz: 

In 1815 ‘ ° é 








$ 7,282,942 22 


1816 . «.  « 36,306,874 88 
1817. «© » 26,283,348 49 
m6: OS SE Oo 
1819 » «  « 20,283,608 76 
i320 . «  «  15,005,612°15 
1921 . .  «  ., $3,004,447 15 
{892 . «.  « 17,589,761 94 
1823 . ~.  » 19,088,433 44 
1993. . «  §7,878,925°71 
182 .  . «20,098,713 45 


as 8 oo 

(CPBy reference to the 26th vol. of the Recister, page 
579, the elasses of articles paying the ad valorem dutics 
specified will fully appear. “The whole tariff being in- 
serted im pages 374 and 404 and those mmediately fol- 
lowing them, respectively. 





LAW CASE. , 
As much has been ‘said about the followmg case, we 
copy it from the Federal Gazette of the 11th inst. 


tate of Maryland, z 


vs 
Austm . Woolfolk 
Indictment foran assult and battery on Benjamin Lundy. 
Submission to the court. 


It was proved on the part of the state, that the traver- 
ser, On the 9th of January, accosted Benjamin Lundy, in 
the street near the post-office, and enquired whether he 
had not published, in the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, an account of the execution of William Hill, (ahas 
Bowser), in New York; for the murder of the captain 
and mate of the schooner Decatur, with some remarks 
of his own; to which Lundy replied he had, and stated 
‘that he copied the article from a N. York paper, the 
Christian Enquirer. Woolfolk then asked what the re- 
marks were which he had made—Lundy then drew a 
paper from his pocket containing the remarks, offered it 
to Woolfolk, and told him he could read them for hirm- 
self. Woolfolk refused to take the paper, but immedi- 
ately seized Landy, threw him to the ground, and beat 
and stamped upon his head and face in a most furious and 
violent manner, until pulled off by the byestanders.— 
Lundy was confined to his bed for several days, in con- 
“quate of the beating he received from Wolfolk. 

The counsel for the traverser admitted that he was 
guilty of a breach of the law, but in mitigation of the 
penalty they read several articles in the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, which Lundy acknowledged lie had 
written and published, in which the domestic slave trade 
‘trom Maryland to the southern states was’ Spoken of in 


Baltimore city court, 
February term, 1827. 


barous, inhuman and unchristian; and Woolfolk was cat- 


ilty in the sight of God with the man who was engaged 
in the African slave trade. The article about which 
Woolfolk interrogated Lundy, at the time of the assault, 
and which appeared to have been the principle provoca» 
tion, the traverser’s counsel read to the court: 


The traverser also proved that he was in Baltimore and 
not in New Yorkat the time Hill was executed. (It ap- 
peared in evidence, however, that there are three men by 
the name of Woolfolk, engaged in the slave trade from 
Maryland to the southern states,—and that one of them, 
other than the traverser, was in New York at the time 
Hill was executed.) 


Chief justice Brice, in pronouncing sentence, took oc 
casion to observe, that he had never seen a case in which, 
the provocation for a battery was greater than the present 
—that if abusive language sould « ever be a justification: 
for a battery, this was that case—that the traverser was 
en ged in a trade sanctioned by the laws. of Maryland, 
an t Lundy bad no right to reproach him in such abu~, 
sive language or carrying on a lawtul trade—that the trade 
itself was beneficial to the state, as it removed a great 
many rogues and vagabonds who were a nuisance in the 
state—that Lundy had received no more than a merited 
chastisement for his abuse of the traverser, and but for 
the strict letter of the law, the court would not fine 
Woolfolk any thing. The court however was obliged to 
fine him something, and they therefore fined him one dof{-. 
lar and costs. 


N. B.—Judge Brice directed Woolfolk to go before 
the grand jury with a file of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation—but the d jury have found nothing in thé 
paper which they thought it their duty notice, 

CHINA. 

A Roman Journal gives the following mformation re< 
specting China, which may be regarded as an éarnest of 
much morefrom the same source. It announces the re- 
turn of Onoratto Martucci, a citizen of Rome, after a 
journey and residence of thirty-six years, in Asia and 
China, ‘This learned and mdefatigable traveller has 
brought with him a precious collection of rare objects of 
every kind. He has communicated some particulars re- 
specting China, principally upon the statistics of that al- 
most unknown country. He states that according to the 
latest enumeration, which was in 1818, the population of 
China, within the great wall, amounted to 148 millions of 
souls, occupying a superfice of 700,000 square leagues. 
The army was composed of 1,283,000 men, to wit 
830,000 infantry, 420,000 cavalry, and 33,000 marines. 
The revenues of the empire in 1817, amounted to 79.600 
leans, or 477,600,000 francs, in gold, silver, and Dro 
duce of the country. <A part of the revenue is paid in 

ain, which is deposited in public granaries, and preserv- 
trom one year to another. Upon these caleulations of 
Mr. Martucci, the Journal des Debats very justly re- 
marks, that we must know on what basis they are estab- 
lished, before we can give entire confidence to them. T 
learned geographer Malte Brun,had before maintained 
that the estimate of 333,000,000 given by tord Macart- 
ney, and other travellers, as the pepereeee of China was 
exaggerated, and that the origin of the error is in the fact 
that the Chinese make use of the namber 333 millions. 
not only to express that particular number, but often, as 
expressing incefinitely any very large number, ‘as ‘We 
should say millions; meaning thereby, when applied to 
the population of the country, only that it is very great. 


NEW YORK STATE PRISON. 

The Westchester Herald contains a long article, giv- 
ing an account of the new state prison at Mount Plea- 
sant, which is rapidly proceeding towards its finish, the 
whole of the wark being performed by the convicts.— 
This prison is built upon a marble quarry. It was com- 
menced in 1825, and from that period to thie present 
time, the number of convicts employed have varied from 
100 to 160, and the total value of their work is estimated 
at about $41,508 59 in about 18 months. There appeara 
to be no limit to the quantity of marble in the quarries, 








the. heaviest and bitterest ternas of denunciation, as bar- 


a large revenue from its sale. 


and it is estimated that ina few years the state will derive: 
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“The building when finished will be a quadrangular 
oblong of nearly 480 feet by 44 feet, or om double 
stack of dormitories; or cells built back to back, 100 to 
the frorit and 100 to the rear; being 200 on each tier, and 
4 tiers high, making a total of 800 cells. These cells 
are encloséd by an outer wall at the distance of 9 feet; a 
corridor or galleiy of that width, open to the ronf, running 
round the cells, The entrance to the upper tier of cells 
being by narrow wooden galleries projecting in the corri- 
dor, with stairs at eath end; by this arrangement, the 
whole 806 cells are undet the watch of only two men in 
the corridor, one on each side; indeed, they may be said 
to be undci the watch of only one imap, as one can hear 
every thing passing in the prison. The cells ate about 
3 feet 6 inches’ by 7 feet, which, with 2 feet, the thick- 
ness of doorway, makes the length of each 9 feet; each 
ecll has a wrought irtti door, the tipper halta grating, op- 
posite to which in the otiter wall is a grated ahd glazed 
window to give light or aitof this building one third is 
built, the cells, the whole foti# tier; with the exeeption 
of about 30; the outer wall is tip to the top of the third 
tier or floor with atemporary wood roof, which is intends 
ed to be of stone when finished. 

The whole of this building has been the work of the 
convicts, from the blasting the rock to the hargitig the 
doors, ready to lock themselves up. Most of the build= 
ing is cut stone, and stands as before observed, 10 feet 
above high water; in front, the convicts have filled in 4 
considerable plot of ground, and by the end of this sea- 
son it will extend 300 feet into the river, having a front 
ot 500 feet in length.” 





SOUTH AND NORTH OF FRANCE 
{From the London Morning Chronicle, of Mar. 19.] 
Sabjoined is a translation which we have made of the 
most important passages in a speech on the effects of 
popular instruction on the prosperity of France, deliver- 
edby M. Charles Dupin, on the opening of the N ormal 
course of geometry and mechanies at the conservatory of 
arts and trades in Paris, November 29, 1826: $(—> The 


people of Maryland, and of the more southern states, can- 


not reflect upon the matters stated with too much earnest- 
ness. The school fund of Connecticut amounts to 
1,700,000 dollars, and is increasing, though enough of its 
income is used to give a common education to every child 
in the state. ' 

“J have divided France into two portians; the northern, 
eonsisting of thirty-two departments, containing thirteen 
millions of inhabitants: and the southern, fifty four de- 
partments, with eighteen millions of mbhabitants. _ The 
thirteen millions of the north send 740,846 pupils to 
school; the 18 millions of the south send 575,951. 
Henee, it appears, that out of each million of inhabitants 
the north of France sends 56.988 children to school, aud 
the south 20,885, So that primary instruction is three 
times more extended in the north than in the south. 

‘J shall now proceed to show some remarkable canse- 
quences which result from this disproportion. 


‘In the north of France, notwithstanding the rigor of 
the climate, whith entirely prevents the cultivation of 
olives, capers, Granges, and lemons, and seareely allows 
the growth of Indian corn and the mulberry-tree in some 
of the departments; which deprives Normandy, Picardy, 
Artois, French Flanders, ind Ardennes, of the culture of 
the vine; notwithstanding this absence of natural riches, 
the maks of the people in the north, having more instrue- 
tion, activity, aud industry, obtain from the svila reve- 
nue sufficient to pay 127,634,765 francs land tax on 
18,692,191 hectates;* whilst the fifty-four departments 
of the south only pay 125,412,969 francs land tax on a 
superficies of 54,841,235 hectares. 

‘Thus, foreach million of hectares the public treasu- 
ry receives from— 

. “Pnlightened France 6,820,000 franes land tax. 
. *Unenlightened France — 3,599,700 —_ ditto. 

“The superiority of the publie revenues furnished by 
the enlightened part of France is particulariy observable 
in tax for liceriees, which is calculated on the shme scale 
throughoutthe kingdom. ‘The thirty-two departments 


a 








© *An hectare isa superficial measure, containing 100 
acres, An are is rather boss than 4 English perches 





—~ 


of the north pay into the public treasury for li 

15,274,456 tranes; and the fifty-four depar bits of tha 
south pay only 9,623,133 franes, So het, owin to the 
1 age industry produced by a wider sptead of know. 
ledge, 4 million of Frenchmen in the north bring ipto 
ee for livences 1,174,958 franes; while g 
million of Frenchmen in the south hly 534,65 
franes for licences. eit w fae Arona 

‘‘ifwe sum up these taxes, it will a tha ili 

of hevtares pays as follows: — a 


lii the north, Li the south. 


Land-tax, 6,820,000 frances, 8,599,700 francs: 
Licences, 817,000 do. 276,216 do. 
7,637,000 8,875,916 | 


That is to say,a million of heetares m the north pays ex- 
actly twice as — asa million of hectares it the ‘south 
Now, the north of France sends 740,846 children to 
school, and the south 375,931, 6r about half as many as 
the north, 

‘We will now endeavor to point out certain indications 
of the relative progivess of tlitafts iri these two great divi. 
sions of France. 1 hate examined the fist of patents from 
July 1,1791, to July 1, 1825, ahd froin this it apiiears 
that the thirty-two departments of enlizhiéned France 
have obtained 1,689 patents, and the fifty-four depart- 
ments whenlightented France 413 patents. © 

“The éolleges of Paris have afforded me another 
means of forming acomparison. The University annu- 
ally bestows on all the colleges of Paris and Versailes 
an imtmétise number of prizes, second prizes, and acces- 
sits. Inthe Nhe w J Almanack are printed the names 
of the pupils rewarded, and the places of their birth. | 
commenced by taking away all the pupils born in Paris 
80 as not to give an undue advantage to the northern de- 
partments. I then reckoned separately—1, all the pu- 

ils trom the thirty-one departments of the north, leav- 
ing out the Seine; 2, all the pupils from the fifty-four de- 
partments of the south; and the following was the strik- 
ing result 
© oy rewarded from the 31 northern deptirtments 

Pupils rewarded from the 54 southern departments 36, 

*‘But another fact has appeared to me still more re- 
markable. The 143 rewards consisted of 37 prizes and 
106 accessits; now of the 87 prizes granted by the Univer- 
sity to the children from the departments, 33 were ob- 
tained by children from the north, and 4 by the childre 
from the south. 

“The Polytechni¢ school, which is noted for the equi- 
ty of its regulations, requires that the pupils who offer 
themselves from all parts of France, as candidates for 


admission, should have already acquired a considerable: 


stock of mathematical and litersry information. I have 
examined the lists of pupils admitted during thirteen eon- 
seciitive years, and have found, that of 1,939 pupils ad- 
mitted, 1,233 were sent from the thirty-two departments 
of the north, and 700 from the fifty-four departments ot 
the south, ; , 

“The academy of sciences, which, it is universally ace 
knowledged, choses its members with impartiality, trom 
the learned throughout the kingdom, offers a result stilf 
more favorable to the north. Of the 65 members eom- 
posing the academy, 48 are from the thirty-two northern 
departments, and 17 only from the fifty-four southern 
departments. 

‘“T have reserved, as a last mode of comparison, the re- 
wards granted by government at the periodical exhibi- 
tions of the products of national industry. At the exhi- 
bition of 1819, the rewards were in the following pro- 
portion. 

$2 northern departments. 54 southern departments. 





Gold medals 63 26 
Silver medals 136 45 
Bronze medals 94 36 
— 
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“The exhibition of 1825 presented results not les? 
striking. ' 

““Ehus, in whatever point of view we regard the two 
portions of France, whether with respect to their agri- 
culture or their commerce; at whatever period of life 
we observe the population of the north and that ef the 
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«cuth—in tender infancy, at college, at the Polytechnic 
school, at the neademy of sciences, in the invention of im- 

yements in the arts, and in the national rewards be~ 
‘towed on industty—every where we find an analogous, 
and almost always 4 proportionate difference. To men 
capable of cémparing effects with causes, this constant 


| uniformity Of results, this pervading superiority in favor | 


of thdt part of the cngiess where instruction has been 
the most spread, will demonstrate clearly the advantage 
of this instruction in promoting trade, arts, and sciences, 


. 


as well as private and public opulenec,” 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN FRANCE. 
[From the London ‘Times. | 
A private lettet from Paris, dated March 3, says—The 
roject of alaw against the pregs, presented to the cham- 
Pe of deputies, had a double object. It was intended to 
give the death-blow to the bookselling trade, and to ex- 
tinguish the journals. The chamber has subjected it to 
modifications so numerous, that we still hope books may 
be printed under it; but the existence of the journals is 
menaced with destruction. If the chamber of peers does 
not rejectthe dispositions whxh the thamber of deputies 
has already adépted, three-fourths of thejournals of Pa- 
ris, and almost all those of the departments, will cease to 
exist at the promulgation of the new law. 
That which has saved at least in part, the book sell- 
ing trade, is the great extension which this branch of in- 





dustry has acquired within the last few years, and the great | 


number of intétests iavolved in its fate. 

A member of the chambet of peers, Mr. Dart, has 
pubtished tables of all the publications which have isstied 
from the French press from the year 1811 to 1825. In 
these tables he mentions the nature of the work, or the 

Ssubject of which it treats, the number of sheets of which 
each work is composed, and the total number of sheets 
printed off. He likewise describes the various branches 
of industry connected with the composition or the torn- 
mérce of books, the number of persons employed in 
them, and the total value of their productions. ‘The fal- 

) lowing are the principal results of his researches: 

The first element of which books are composed, is 
rags or old jisen. The quantity of this material annual- 
ly used by the paper manufacturers amounts to 81,660,000 

ibs. Rags sell at eight frances the quintal, so that the va- 
jue of the whole quantity absorbed by the paper manu- 
feturers amounts to 7,480,000 francs, or near £300,000, 
sterling. ‘The provinces supply seven-eights of this ma- 

iterial. At Paris it is collected m the streets. 

Eber of persons who live by collecting it is about 4,000, 
each of whom gains about 36 sous, or 1s. 6d. per day. 

The total number ef individuals who support themselves 

by this kind of industry, at the rate of about 500 francs a 

ear, is about 14,960. 

There ayt in France 200 paper-manufactories, having 
in all about 1,200 tubs. Each tub produces a day eight 
reams of paper, which would amount in 300 days to 

,380,000 reams. Of the paper it is calculated that the 
quantity used by grocers, upholsterers, and other trades, 
inconneeted with writing or printing, is 850,000 reams. 
n paper for writing or drawing the estimate is 1,100,000%b. 
ndin printing paper 980,000. The number of persons 
rmployed on. an average in a paper manufactory is 15, 
‘huch gives 18,000 for the 200 manufactorics. We must 
ade to this number the paper sellers and the individuals 
‘ployed in carrying it from one place to another. 

The number of type-foundries is 35. The workmen 
mployed in type founding and in thé manufacture of 
tereotype, is 1,000. The annual produce of this manu- 
ture is estimated in value at 650,000frs. 

The manufacture of ink at Paris alone occupies seyen 

Pstablishments, which make in the year 76,0001b of ink. 

rhe average price per }b. is two francs, which raises the 
ralue of the whole to 150,000 frs. 

Other branches of industry contribute to the manufac- 
ure of books. Thus at Paris there are reckoned 30 li- 
ographic presses, 82 engravers in taille douce, 202 cop- 

plate-engravers, 9 wood-cngrayers, 23 engrevers of 
pcography and topography, 17 music engravers, 300 card- 
makers, and 5 illuminators of parchment. 

Che number of printers existing in France is 665; of 
hat number Paris has 82. In the departments all of 
1m are not occupied. In 1825 the nvanber of presves 

















The num- | 





in activity was 1,550. ‘These 1,550 presses printimg at 
the rate of two reams a day each, would give, for 300 
days labour, 930,000 reams. But of this quantity two- 
fitths only are employed in books. The rest is ernploy> 
ed in, printing for privaté business, or the public adminis- 
tration. 

The 372,000 reams = in béoks amount to 
186,000,000 Of sheets, of between 13,000,000 and 
14,000,000 of volumes. Of this number the press of 
M. Firman Didol alotie produce’ 400,000 volumes. 

Statistical Fesearches, respecting the ¢ity of Paris, ess 
timate the ptoperty of a printing offict on an average at 
9333 francs each préss. ‘The 1550 presses would thus 
give a capital of 14,406,150 franes. ‘They require an an- 
nual outlay of 2,325,000. Every press employs two press- 
men and three compositors, making 7750 workmen, to 
whom we must add the foreman, the correctors of the 
press, and all those employed about a printingoffice. ‘The 
estimate for the whole is 10,000. ‘The foreman and reas 
ders gain weekly 45 francs, the compositors 44 francs a 
day, the pressmen 4 francs. 





Francs. 
Thus, 4650 gain in 300 days 6,277,500 
3100 pressmen gain 8,720,000 
2250 engravers, foremen, and correctors of the 
press 5,265,000 
15,262,500 


The hot-pressitig of paper employs 400 persons, who 
gain annually 202,500 frances; and the stitching 1300, who 
gain 912,500 franes. 

To this amount we must add the remuneration given fo 
mcn Of letters, but thisamount is comparatively small, 
as the greatest part of those works are re-impressions of 
books, the copyright of which has devolved on the pub- 
lie. 

The number of binders, including their workmen, 
amounts to 1200. The most able gain four francs a day, 
and the rest from two to two and a half franes. For 300 
days they thus gain 960,000 franes. Addingto this sum, 
the price of the raw materials, and the profits of the mas- 
ters, we have 2,240,000 francs. In fine, the annual pro- 
duce of printing and paper, &c. amounts to 21,688,113 
francs. ‘This sum divided among 13,500,000 volumes, 
gives as the average price of each, 1 frane and 61 cen- 
times. It is here that the trade of the bookseller begins, 
At Paris the number of booksellers is 664; m the de. 
partments 922. The books that remain unsold, the ex- 
pense of carriage, and the profits of trade, raise eaeh yoo 
lume to 24 francs. ‘Thence it follows, that the 13,500,000 
) cane produee annually in trade the value of 33,750,000 
rahcs. 

Having thus explained the material productions of the 
press in France, it remains to state its intellectua) prove 
duce. But these details I reserve for another letter, 


STATE OF CRIME IN FRANCE. 

Paris, Feb. 17.—On Tuesday, M. de Peyronnet laid 
before his majesty a collection of tables, published in 
France for the first time, setting forth the number of ac- 
cusations which have been brought before the court of 
assizes, the different judgments which have been pro- 
nounced, and also those brought before the tribunals of 
simple correctional police. From a review of the first 
forty-eight tables, it appears that, in the year 1825, 5653 
accusations were tried by the court of assizes; of these, 
1547 were for crimes against persons, and 4106 against 

roperty. The total number accused was 7234. The 
following tables give a number of interesting comparisons 





j between the number of accused and the population of 


each department: in all France, the number of aceused 
is one in 4211 inhabitants. ‘Taking cach department sepae 
rately, the number varies as from one in 27,342 to one in 
1001 inhabitants. The first calculation is taken from the 
department of the Correze. In the department of the 
Charente there was found to be one in 9929. The de 
partment of the Seine gave one ih 1022; and there wes 
only one in 1001 inhabitants in Corsica. But a remark- 
able difference was established between these two distant 
departments. In Paris, out of 100 accused, 10 only 
were for crimes against persons, and 90 against property; 
whereas, in Corsica, 76 accusations out of 100 were for 
crimes agaigst the lives of individugls. Out of the six 
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“The building when finished will be a quadrangular 
oblong of nearly 480 feet by 44 feet, a double 
stack of dormitories, or cells built back to back, 100 to 
the frorit and 100 to the rear; being 200 on each tier, and 
4 tiers high, making a total of 800 cells. These cells 
are encloséd by an outer wall at the distance of 9 feet; a 
corridor or galley of that width, open to the ronf, running 
round the cells, The entrance to the upper tier of cells 
being by narrow wooden galleries projecting in the corri- 
dor, with stairs at eath end; by this arrangement, the 
whole 800 cells are undet the watch of only two: men in 
the corridor, one on each side; indeed, they may be said 
to be under the watch of only one man, as one can hear 
every thing passing in the prison. The cells are about 
3 feet 6 inches by 7 feet, which, with 2 feet, the thick- 
ness of doorway, makes the length of each 9 feet; each 
ecll has a wrought irtti door, the tipper half a grating, op- 
posite to which in the ottter wall is a grated ahd glazed 
window to give light or aitof this bhildinig one third is 
built, the cells, the whole fotti tier, with the exception 
of about 30; the outer wall is tip to the top of the third 
tier or floor with atemporary wood roof, which is intende 
ed to be of stone when finished. 

‘The whole of this building has been the work of the 
convicts, from the blasting the rock to the harigifig the 
doors, ready to lock themselves up. Most of the build- 
ing is cut stone, and stands as before observed, 10 feet 
above hich water; in front, the convicts have filled m a 
considerable plot of ground, and by the end of this sea- 
son it will extend 300 feet into the river, having a front 
ot 500 feet in length.” 





SOUTH AND NORTH OF FRANCE 
{From the London Morning Chronicle, of Mar. 19.) 
Sabjoined is a translation which we have made of the 
most important passages m a speech on the effeets of 
popular instruction on the prosperity of France, deliver- 
edby M. Charles Dupin, on the opening of the Normal 
course of geometry and mechanies at the conservatory of 
arts and trades in Paris, November 29, 1826: $7 The 


people of Maryland, and of the more southern states, can- 


not reflect upon the matters stated with too much earnest- 
ness. The school fund of Connecticut amounts to 
1,700,000 dollars, and is increasing, though enough of its 
income is used to give a common education to every child 
in the state. : 

“T have divided France into two portions; the northern, 
eonsisting of thirty-two departments, containing thirteen 
millions of inhabitants: and the southern, fifty four de- 
partments, with eighteen millions of inhabitants. The 
thirteen millions of the north send 740,846 pupils to 
school; the 18 millions of the south send 575,931. 
Henee, it appears, that out of each million of inhabitants 
the north of Tocae sends 56.988 children to school, aud 
the south 20,885, So that primary instruction is three 
times more extended in the north than in the south. 

‘J shall now proceed to show some remarkable conse- 
quences which result from this disproportion. 


“In the north of France, notwithstanding the rigor of 
the climate, whith entirely prevents the cultivation of 
olives, capers, 6ranges, and lemons, and seareely allows 
the growth of Indian corn and the mulberry-tree in some 
of the departments; which deprives Normandy, Picardy, 
Artois, French Flanders, und Ardennes, of the culture of 
the vine; notwithstanding this absence of natural riches, 
the maks of the people in the north, having more instrue- 
tion, activity, and industry, obtain from the svil a reve- 
nue sufficient to pay 127,634,765 franes land tax on 
18,692,191 hectates;* whilst the fifty-four departments 
of the south only pay 125,412,969 francs land tax on a 
superficies of 54,841,235 hectares. 

“Thus, foreach million of heetares the public treasu- 
ry receives from— 

“Bnlichtened France 6,820,000 franes land tax. 

. “Unenlightened France 3,589,700 <btto. 

““The superiority of the publie revenues furnished by 
the enlightened part of France is particularly observable 
in tax for liceriees, which is calculated on the shme scale 
throughout the kingdom. ‘The thirty-two departments 


a 





*An hectare isa superficial measure, containing 100 
aeres, An are is rather boss than 4 English perches: 





se 


of the north pay into the public treasury for 1i 
15,274,456 franes; and the fifty-four depar sists of the 
south pay only 9,623,133 franes, So that, owing to the 
eo industry produced by a wider sptead of know. 
ledge, a4 million of Frenchmen in the north bring into 
she pass trehan for licences 1,174,958 franes; while g 
million of Frenchmen in the south pay ohly 534.65 
franes for licences, ee 
Sdfwe sum up these taxes, it will appear tha iti 
of heetares pays as follows: pbs ¢ gma 


lii the north, Li the south. 


Land-tax, 6,820,000 frances, 8,599,700 francs: 
Licences, 817,000 do, 276,216 do. 
7,637,000 8,875,916 


That is to say, a million of hectares m the north pays ex- 
actly twice as —“ asa million of hectares in the south 
Now, the north of France sends 740,846 children to 
school, and the south 375,931, 6r about half as many as 
the north, 

“We will now endeavor to point out certain indications 
of the relative progivess of tlitafts iri these two great divi- 
sions of France. 1 have examined the list of patents from 
July 1,1791, to July 1, 1825, ahd froin this it Apjiears 
that the thirty-two departments of enlivhiéned ones 
have obtained 1,689 patents, and the fifty-four depart- 
ments unenlightened France 413 patents. — 

“The éolleges of Paris have afforded me another 
means of forming acomparison. The University annu- 
ally bestows on all the tolleges of Paris and Versailex 
an intnétisé numbet of prizes, second prizes, and acces- 
sits. Inthe University Alimanack are printed the names 
of the pupils rewnnlel, and the places of their birth. | 
commenced by taking away all the pupils born in Paris 
so as not to give an undue advantage to the northern de- 
partments. I then reckoned separately—1, all the pu- 

ils from the thirty-one departments of the north, leav- 
ing out the Seine; 2, all the pupils from the fifty-four de- 
partments of the south; and the following was the strik- 
ing result 
oe rewarded from the 31 northern deptirtments 

Pupils rewarded from the 54 southern departments 36, 

‘‘But another fact has appeared to me still more re- 
markable. ‘The 143 rewards consisted of 37 prizes and 
106 accessits; now of the 87 prizes granted by the Univer- 
sity to the children from the departments, 33 were ob- 
tained by children from the north, and 4 by the childrey 
from the south. 

“The Polytechni¢ school, which is noted for the equi- 
ty of its regulations, requires that the pupils who offer 
themselves from all parts of France, as candidates for 


admission, should have already acquired a considerable’ 


stock of mathematical and litersry information. I have 
examined the lists of pupils admitted during thirteen con- 
seciitive years, and have found, that of 1,939 pupils ad- 
mitted, 1,233 were sent from the thirty-two departments 
of the north, and 700 from the fifty-four departments of 
the south, k | 

**The academy of sciences, which, it is universally ace 
knowledged, choses its members with impartiality, trom 
the learned throughout the kingdom, offers a result stild 
more favorable to the north. Of the 65 members com- 
posing the academy, 48 are from the thirty-two northern 
departments, and 17 only from the fifty-four southern 
departments. : 

‘*T have reserved, as a last mode of comparison, the re- 
wards granted by government at the periodical exhibi- 
tions of the products of natiogal industry. At the exhi- 
bition of 1819, the rewards were in the following pro- 
portion. 

32 northern departments. 54 southern departments. 


Gold medals 63 26 
Silver medals 136 45 
Bronze medals 94 36 
nie —, 
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“The exhibition of 1825 presented results not les? 
striking. 

““Phus, in whatever point of view we regard the two 
portions of France, whether with respeet to their agri- 
culture or their commerce; at whatever period of life 


lwe observe the population of the north and that of the 
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«cuth—in tender infancy, at college, at the Polytechnic 
school, at the academy of sciences, in the invention of im- 

rovernents in the arts, and in the national rewards be- 
vowed on industty—every where we find an analogous, 
and almost always a proportionate difference. To men 
capable of cémpuring effects with causes, this constant 
uniformity Of results, this pervading superiority in favor 
ofthat part of the kingdom where instruction has been 
ihe most spread, will demonstrate Clearly the advantage 
of this instruction in promoting trade, arts, and sciences, 
as well as private and public opulenec, ” 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN FRANCE, 
[From the London ‘Times. } 
A private lettet from Paris, dated March 3, says—The 
roject of alaw against the pregs, presented to the cham- 
co of deputies, had a double object. It was tended to 
give the de&th-blow to the bookselling trade, and to ex- 
tinguish the journals. The chamber has subjected it to 
modifications so numerous, that we still hope books may 
be printed under it; but the existence of the journals is 
menaced with destruction. If the chamber of peers does 
aot rejectthe dispositions whith the thamber of deputies 
has already adopted, three-fourths of thejournals of Pa- 
zis, and almost all those of the departments, will cease to 
exist at the promulgation of the new law. 
That which has saved at least in part, the book sell- 
ing trade, is the great extension which this branch of m- 





dustry has acquired within the last few years, and the great 


number of intétests involved in its fate. 

A member of the chamber of peers, Mr. Dart, has 
published tables of all the publications which have issued 
from the French press from the year 1811 to 1825. In 
these tables he mentions the nature of the work, or the 
subject of which it treats, the number of sheets of which 
exeh work is composed, and the total number of sheets 
printed off. He likewise describes the various branches 
of industry connected with the composition or the tor- 
merce of books, the number of persons employed in 
them, and the total value of their productions. ‘The fal- 
lowing are the principal results of his researches: 

The first element of which books are composed, is 
rags or old linen. The quantity of this material annual- 
ly used by the ep manufacturers amounts to 81,660,000 
lbs. Rags sell at eightfrancs the quintal, so that the va- 
lue of the whole quantity absorbed by the paper manu- 
feturers amounts to 7,480,000 frances, or near £300,000, 
sterling. ‘The provinces supply seven-eights of this ma- 
terial. At Paris it is collected mm the streets. The num- 


ber of persons who live by collecting it is about 4,000, | 


each of whom gains about 36 sous, or Is. 6d. per day. 
The total number of individuals who support themselves 
by this kind of industry, at the rate of about 500 francs a 
year, is about 14,960. 

There ayt in France 200 paper-manufactories, having 
in all about 1,200 tubs. Each tub produces a day eight 
reams of paper, which would amount in 300 days to 
2,380,000 reams. Of the paper it is calculated that the 
quantity used by grocers, upholsterers, and other trades, 
unconneeted with writing or printing, is 850,000 reams. 
Ju paper for writing or drawing the estimate is 1,100,000%b. 
andin printing paper 980,000. The number ef persons 
employed on. an average in a paper manufactory is 15, 
which gives 18,000 for the 200 manufactories. We must 
ade to this number the paper sellers and the individuals 
employed in carrying it from one place to another. 

The number of type-foundries is 35. The workmen 
employed in type founding and in thé manufacture of 
stereotype, is 1,000. The annual produce of this manu- 
facture is estimated in value at 650,000frs. 

The manufacture of ink at Paris alone occupies seyen 
establishments, which make in the year 76,000Ib of ink. 
The average price per Ib. is two franes, which raises the 
value of the whole to 150,000 frs. 

Other branches of industry contribute to the manufac- 
ture of books. Thus at Paris there are reckoned 30 li- 
thographic presses, 82 engravers in taille douce, 202 cop- 

plate-engravers, 9 wood-cngravers, 23 engravers of 
kcography and topography, 17 music engravers, 300 card- 
akers, and 5 illuminators of parchment, 

Che number of printers existing in France is 665; of 
hat number Paris has 82. In the departments all of 
em are not occupied. Im 1825 the nwamber of presses 





in activity was 1,550. ‘These 1,550 presses printmg at 
the rate of two reams a day each, would give, for 300 
days labour, 930,000 reams. But of this quantity two- 
fitths only are employed in books. The rest is employs 
ed in, printing for privaté business, or thé public adminis- 
tration. ) 

The 372,000 reams oe in bdoks amount to 
186,000,000 Of sheets, of betweeh 13,000,000 and 
14,000,000 of volumes. Of this number the press of 
M. Firman Didot alotie produces 400,000 tolames. 

Statistical Fesearches, respecting the ¢ity of Paris, es. 
timate the property of a printing office on aii average at 
9333 francs each préss. ‘The 1550 presses would thus 
give a capital of 14,466,150 franes. “They require an an- 
anual outlay of 2,325,000. Every press employs two preas- 
men and three compositors, making 7750 workmen, to 
whom we must add the foreman, the correctors of the 
press, and all those employed about a printingoffice. ‘The 
estimate for the whole is 10,000. The foreman and reae 
ders gain weekly 45 frances, the compositors 44 francs a 
day, the pressmen 4 francs. 





Francs. 
Thus, 4650 gain in 300 days 6,277,500 
3100 pressmen gain 8,720,000 
2250 engravers, foremen, and correctors of the 
press 5,265,000 
15,262,500 


The hot-pressitig of paper employs 400 persons, who 
gain annually 202,500 franes; and the stitching 1300, who 
gain 912,500 francs. 

To this amount we must add the remuneration given fo 
mcn Of letters, but thisamount is comparatively small, 
as the greatest part of those works are re-impressions of 
books, the copyright of which has devolved on the pub- 
lie. 

The number of binders, including their workmen, 
amounts to 1200. The most able gain four frances a day 
and the rest from two to two and a half franes. For 300 
days they thus gain 960,000 franes. Adding to this sum, 
the price of the raw materials, and the profits of the mas- 
ters, we have 2,240,000 francs. In fine, the annual pro- 
duce of printing and paper, &c. amounts to 21,588,113 
francs. ‘This sum divided among 13,500,000 volumes, 
gives as the ave price of each, 1 frane and 61 cen. 
times. It is here that the trade of the bookseller begins, 
At Paris the number of booksellers is 664; m the de. 
partments 922. The books that remain unsold, the ex. 

ense of carriage, and the profits of trade, raise each yoo 
Sains to 24 francs. ‘Thence it follows, that the 13,500,000 
— produee annually in trade the value of 33,750,000 
rancs. 

Having thus explained the material productions of the 
press in France, it remains to state its mtellectual pro- 
duce. But these details Il reserve for another letter. 


STATE OF CRIME IN FRANCE, 

Paris, Feb. 17.—On ‘Tuesday, M. de Peyronnet laid 
before his majesty a collection of tables, published in 
France for the first time, setting forth the number of ac- 
cusations which have been brought before the court of 
assizes, the different judgments which have been pro- 
nounced, and also those brought before the tribunals of 
simple correctional police. From a review of the first 
forty-eight tables, it appears that, in the year 1$25, 5653 
accusations were tried by the court of assizes; of these, 
1547 were for crimes against persons, and 4106 against 

roperty. The total number accused was 7234. The 
following tables give a number of interesting comparisons 





j between the number of accused and the population of 


each department: in all France, the number of aceused 
is one in 4211 inhabitants. ‘Taking cach department sepas 
rately, the number varies as from one in 27,342 to one in 
1001 inhabitants. The first calculation is taken from the 
department of the Correze. In the department of the 
Charente there was found to be one in 9929. The des 
partment of the Seine gave one in 1022; and there wes 
only ohe in 1001 inhabitants in Corsica. But a remark- 
able difference was established between these two distant 
departments. In Paris, out of 100 accused, 10 only 
were for crimes against persons, and 90 against property Z 
whereas, in Corsica, 76 accusations out of 100 were for 
crimes agaigst the lives of individuals. Out of the six 
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departments in which the principal towns in France are | 
situated, those of the Seine Inferieure, Rhone, and 
Bouches du Rhone, exceeded the mean proportion of | 





accusations, whilst on the contrary, in the departments} who receive yearly each 3,000 franes; 


. of the Loire Inferieure, of the Nord, and the Girande, 
they fel] short of it. But in all these departments it is | 


remarkable there are fewer crimes against the lives of in- | are 2 Lutheran pastors, each receivi 


dividuals than against property. Inthe 58 de artments | 
including those of Amiens, Kennes, Angers, Bordeaux, | 
Limoges, Bourges, Dijon, .and Pau, where the royal | 
¢ourts are held, the mean number has not been attained, 
whilst it has been exceeded in the remaining 29. | 
The mean number of individuals accused of crimes | 
—" persons throughout the whole kingdom was 29 in | 
1000. 39 departments, including Agen, Montpellier, | 


Nismes, and Aix, the number exceeded this medium.— | fi 


In nine departments, the geographical situation of which 
is very remarkable, namely, Lot, L’Ariege, Oriental | 
renees, L’Herault, Lozere, Ardiene, Haute, Loire. | 
ar, and Corse, the number of crimes against life great- | 
ty exceeded the number against property. 

Out of the 7234 accused, 2640 have been acquitted, 
and 4594 condemned: namely, 176 to death, 351 to hard 
labour for life, 1271 to the same for a fixed term of year's, 
1370 to close confinement, 6 to stand in the pillory, 1 to 
be banished, 1359 to imprisonment, with or without 
fines, and 58 under 16 years of age, to be confined in 
the house of correction during a certain number of years. 

On an average, throughout the whole kingdom, 36 out 
of 100 have been acquitted, and 64 condemned; namely, 
44 to capital punishments and the galleys, and 20 to im- | 
prisonment and the pillory, &c.; but im the department 
of the Nord 25 out of 100 have been acquitted, and 75 
condemned, namely, 56 to capital punishments, and 19 | 
to lesser sentences. In the court of assizes of the de-. 
partment of the Corte d’Or, 19 out of 100 only were ac- 
quitted, and the rest, of which 77 to capital punishments, 
were condemned. In the department of the Lower Alps , 
68 were acquitted, and the rest, of which 23 to capital 
punishments, were condemned, out of 100. The court 
of assizes of Haute Loire acquitted 58 out of 100, and 
42 condemned, but 19 only to capital punishments. 

A no less difference is romsnkabte also in the nature of 
the crimes. For example, in the accusations for bigamy 
13 out of 16 were condemned to the capital punishments. 
In rebellions, out of 100, 12 only were capitally con- 
demned, 17 to minor punishments, and 71 were acquit- 
ted. For cutting and maiming, 15 capital condemna- 


Clergy, is estimated at 25,650,000 francs, 


aS sneee. ‘teed 2. ees 


ee el 


of the establishment, including annuities to the 
or $5,130,000" 
Protestant clergy. The Calvanists have three pastors 
: 28 who’ receive. 

each 2,000; 69 who receive each 1,500, and lastly 195 pas. 
tors, each 1,000—total Calvanist ministers 295. There 
5,000 francs; 25 
each 2,000; 21 each 1,500; and 175 pastors, each 1,000 
total, 220° Lutheran ministers. Sunt total paid to + 
Protestant clergy 623,000 francs, ($124,600), 24,009 
francs allowed for their colleges, and 50,000 for ph. 
ces of worship—sum total for the Protestant religion, 
$139,400. ‘This sum is paid by the French governmen 
but it must also be remarked, that there are many Pro. 
testant clergy in France who do not receive any stipend 
rom the government, it being a regulation not to make 
any grant where the Protestant population does ng 
amount to a thousand. , | 

{t will be seen by the foregoing statement that the pro. 
portion of the expense of the Protestant, to the expen 
of the Catholic church, is 1 to 14. Comparisons als 
may be made between the Catholic clergy in France anj 
the Protestant clergy in England, by which it will ap. 
pear that the English clergy have not much greater 
emoluments, considering the cheapness of living in 
France, and that a French ecelesiastic bas no farnily ts 
= for; his stipend is spent upon himself alone. 
Some of our bishoprics and large livings may perhaps 
form an exception, but the inferior clergy in France aré 
decidedly better remunerated than the same ;body o 
most laborious and useful men are in England. 





POPULATION OF FRANCE. 

The average population of France, during the sa 
years from 1817 to 1823, has been computed at 30,319,444 
souls. The average of the annual marriages, births, 
deaths, and increase of 
riod appears to be as follows: 


MESYTIA®eS. oo. cece eves cca abonse eee 218,917 
EE Es 5 co > bea a hone cove be ae 957,856 
Male births......... bo ton capsbasedas 424,227 
UE WEEMS 0c 00 0 och woes sede esos - 403,640 
ESeMUMMe. UNIS... 2. ccc ccc ccceess 65,199 
Illegitimate births............. so Sésae 892,677 
Total deaths. ..... 0c cccecccocccss cel 04,049 
Male deaths............ » ear pies «. «- 386,458 
DE WEEE, oc cond dcocevtibectets 378,395 
Increase of population.............. o » 85,255 





tions, 34 mivor punishments, and 51 out of 100 acquit- 
ted. For infanticide, 19 were condemned out of 100, to 
capital punishments, 44 were acquitted, and 37 declared 
guilty of involuntary homicide, and condemned to cor- 
rectional punishments, the maximum of which was two 
‘years’ imprisoument. 

In the same year, 96,061 canses came before the tri- 
bunals of correctional police, in which 141,733 individu- 
als were implicated. Out of these 57,002 were for crimes 
against the forest and game laws, implicating 86,861 in- 
dividuals. Of the total number, 5110 were condemned 
to upwards of one year’s imprisonment; 17,454 to less 
than ayear, and 95,682 condemned to pay a fine; and 
ftve captains of vessels were dismissed from service. 





THE FRENCH CHURCH. 

The following statement of the Roman Chatholic and 
Protestant clergy in France, with their respective sii- 
pends, paid by the French government, is extracted from 
documents laid before the chambers by the minister of 
the interior: 

ftoman Catholic clergy. The established church of 
France is composed of four cerdinals, one of whom, the 
archbishop of Paris, has 100,000 francs yearly, about 
$20,000; the other three, 30,000 each, about $6,000. 
There are 13 archbishops, besides the metropolitan, who 
receive each 25,000 francs, $5,000; 66 bishops, each 
15,900; 174 viear generals, each from 2,000 to 4,000; 660 
canons or prebendavies, each from 1,500 to 2,400; 
2,917 cures or rectors, each from 1,100 to 1,600; 22,316 
deservants or curates, each from 750 to 900 frances per an- 
num. ‘To the colleges for educating the younger clergy, 
940,000 francs, or $188,000; and for repairing and build- 





POPULATION OF NAPLFS. 
By accounts which have been published of the birth: 
; Marriages and deaths, that took place in the various pro 
, vinces of the kingdom of Naples during the years 1824 
1823 and 1824, the following appears to be the gener 





result: as 
Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
In 1822—218 525 150,134 47,490 
In 1823—221,993 185,815 48,4352 
In 1824—235,010 163,432 42,3095 
The proportion, therefore, of the births, deaths a0 


marriages, to the whole population, during the thre 
years already mentioned, seems to be as follows: 


Births. Deaths. Marriages 
In 1822—1 ,24 1,35 1,111 
In 1825—1,24 1,33 1,110 
In 1824—1,23 1,27 1,127 
ITEMS. 


in the science of the law, at his residence, Wythe Cou! 
House, Virginia. He says— 

‘*Six months of diligent application, under the instru 
tion of the subscriber, will probably qualify the student" 
obtain a license. A gentlerman from Mississippi, (who 4 
not confine himself to the study of law only), passed” 
examination in five months and a week. Gentlemen fr 
the low country and the south, may become lawyers #™ 
they withdraw to pure air, excellent water, anda 
climate, during the’ sickly season.” |: ) 
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ing churches, 200,000, or $40,009. ‘T’he whole expense 
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population, during the same pe-F 


The high-pressure principle! Gen. Alexander Smyti 
of Virginia, advertises that he instructs young gentlemey 





